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Art. I. — AUGUSTE DE GERANDO.* 


WE resume our memorial of De Gerando with his visit 
to Paris, where he remained nearly two years. It was 
here that, in February, 1844, his first child was born, a 
little girl, to whom her parents gave the name of Anto- 
nine, in memory of a beloved sister of M. De Gerando 
who had died early. 

Early in the spring of 1845, he left France for Hun- 
gary. He announced his arrival in Pest to M. Dumes- 
nil by the following letter, dated March 25th, 1845. 

“ ] did not write to you, my friend, before our arrival 





* In departing from a rule very rarely relaxed in this journal, — which 
disallows a fragmentary publication of articles in successive numbers, — it 
is enough for us to inform our readers that only by withholding the appli- 
cation of that rule could we avoid the loss of these papers upon De Gerando. 
Our readers may have noticed that in our last number (p. 4), the writer of 
the papers assumes the modest title of “ a stranger.” But as all of them 
might not in this instance appreciate the modesty of that title, and as many 
might draw a wrong inference concerning the opportunities and means of 
information possessed by the writer for fulness and accuracy in the treat- 
ment of the subject, the word ought not to have passed without an editorial 
comment. We are indebted for these memorials of De Gerando to one 
who, from a close intimacy with his nearest friends, and from an unre- 
stricted liberty in the use of his private manuscripts, possesses means for 
a full and authenfic narrative which are rarely at the service of a biog- 
rapher. — Eps. 
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in Pest, because I wished the sight of the postmark té 
reassure you, and let you know at once that our journey 
had been successfully accomplished. We set off the day 
after the late visit we made you, and, following the rec- 
ommendations of M. Michelet, were very prudent, pass- 
ing as many nights at the inn as in the carriage. The 
cold in Germany was keen, very keen. In passing 
through Wurtemberg the hot water which I had at my 
feet froze completely. Even near Vienna the road was 
literally cut through the snow, which, thrown up on each 
side of the way, formed walls that completely hid the 
carriage. 

“] remained in Vienna only long enough to have my 
passport examined. In my eagerness to see Hungary, 
eagerness that you will easily understand, I arrived at 
Presburg at two o’clock in the morning, crossing the 
Danube on the ice, after the thaw had begun. You will 
smile if I,tell you that I knew beforehand the journey 
would not even cost meacold. It is true, however; and 
the day after our arrival I would have set-off on a new 
journey, if Hungary had been yet farther off. As for Em- 
ma, I need hardly say she is not sensible of any fatigue. 
Wednesday and Thursday, at the appointed hours, we 
do not fail to speak of the Collége de France and of the 
words that are pronounced there. These are the only 
moments in which we regret Paris. You cannot realize 
how much we feel the want of this weekly bread. 
We have in our hearts chords that our two Professors 
have revealed to us and they alone know how to make 
vibrate. I have not seen the Siécle, which would with- 
out doubt have given me news of M. Michelet and M. 
Quinet..... I have found my Hungary still discussing 
and laboring for the future. The project of paying the 
impost has already been put into practice by some of the 
nobles. In each county are found nobles who have sub- 
jected themselves to the contribution. Their example 
leads on others, and, in a few years, it is to be believed 
that the whole nobility will take the same course, for the 
people will distinguish between those who come to their 
aid and those who do not, and these last will be repro- 
bated by public opinion. ..... When shall I see the 
volume upon Charles VIII.? There are on Italy and 
the Renaissance things that no one can say but M. 
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Michelet. ‘Tell me if I shall read it soon. Give me 
news of everybody.” 

The following is an extract from a letter addressed to 
Madame Dumesnil, by Madame De Gerando, soon after 
her arrival at Pest. 

“ Our reception here has consoled us for what we have 
lost in quitting France. We have found here, in especial, 
a kind friend in my cousin the Countess. ..... She is 
still young, with a noble Hungarian face, and a generous 
heart. . She is patriotic, and tries to advance the good 
cause. Her family is one of the most ancient and of the 
most unfortunate She was one of the first persons 
here who received the volumes of Auguste. She read 
them with lively interest, and communicated them to all 
the men of note of her acquaintance. At a public ban- 
quet which has recently been given to the members of 
the Diet, a toast was given to the author and to France. 
Auguste was at first embarrassed; but when he found all 
eyes turned towards him, and heard the ¢ éliens that were 
uttered on his account, he was suddenly inspired, and 
pronounced, as if by enchantment, in Hungarian, without 
any mistake, a discourse which ‘made all hearts beat. 
He ended with: ‘ In the name of France and of all free 
countries, long live the noble and generous Hungarian 
nation.’ This was related to me by one of my cousins 
who was present. 

“T should have a great many things to tell you on the 
actual state of Hungary and of a recent measure of the 
Austrian government which has thrown every one into 
consternation, but Auguste will relate all this to your 
husband in his next letter. I have only, then, to ask news 
of your health. As for us, we are all well. The little 
Antonine gives us a great deal of delight with her sweet 
little ways. Adieu, dear\ Madame, keep us in your 
memory, as we shall all our lives remember the good 
days of Paris and of Rouen.” 

De Gerando was present, soon after his return to Hun- 
gary, at a very remarkable festival, held by the lazyges 
and Cumans, inhabitants of certain privileged districts, 
who celebrated the hundredth anniversary of the restora- 
tion of their rights and liberties, of which they had been 
deprived by Leopold I., and which they regained, in 
1745, under Maria Theresia. The Iazyges are the rem- 
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nant of an ancient tribe once numerous in the East of 
Europe. They occupy a small territory lying between 
the counties of Pest and Heves. The Cumans are the 
descendants of the followers of Kuthen, king of the Cu- 
mans, who, after his defeat by Batu-Kahn, asked (1238) 
a refuge in Hungary. Bela IV., then king of Hungary, 
received him, with his followers, to the number of forty 
thousand, and assigned them two separate territories 
which afterwards bore the name of Great and Little 
Cumania. ‘The inhabitants of these territories, together 
with the Iazyges, enjoyed great privileges, bestowed upon 
them by the earlier Hungarian kings. ‘They were placed 
under the superintendence of the Palatine, who bore the 
title of their Count and Judge. But they themselves 
elected their inferior magistrates. In 1702 the Emperor 
Leopold, being in want of money to carry on the war of 
the Spanish succession, bethought himself of a new ex- 
pedient for drawing supplies from his kingdom of Hun- 
gary, already exhausted by his exactions. He sold the 
districts belonging to the Cumans and Iazyges to the 
Knights of the Teutonic Order, giving over the inhabit- 
ants to be subjects of the order. The Palatine remon- 
strated ; the Diet would not concur in this illegal and 
monstrous measure, but the sale was accomplished. The 
people of the districts thus saw the liberties they had 
enjoyed for many centuries annihilated at a single blow. 
They were no longer permitted to elect their own magis- 
trates. ‘To supply the place of these, a numerous body 
of officials was sent among them, against whose tyranny 
they had no protection, and whose salaries they were 
obliged to pay, in addition to the heavy tribute exacted 
by the Teutonic knights. ‘The consequence of this state 
of things was, that, when Francis Rakéczy proclaimed 
the war of independence, the Iazyges and Cumans were 
among the first who hailed his standard. When the in- 
surrection was terminated by the peace of Szathmar, one 
of the articles of the treaty then concluded between the 
king and the Hungarian nation secured the restoration 
of the rights of the inhabitants of the Iazygian and Cu- 
manian districts. The Teutonic knights were induced to 
consent to the annulling of the bargain, on condition that 
the five hundred thousand guldens which they had paid 
for the territory should be returned. As some difficulty 
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was found in raising the money, a loan was taken of the 
House of Invalids at Pest, which was very wealthy, hav- 
ing been richly endowed by the Hungarian prelates and 
magnates. The districts in question.were pledged to the 
House of Invalids as security for the repayment of the 
loan. The unfortunate inhabitants now passed under 
the jurisdiction of the administrators of the hospital. 
Their condition was little ameliorated by this change. 
Their privileges were not restored. They were not per- 
mitted to hold their assemblies or elect their officers. 
They were obliged to pay a tribute in addition to the 
interest on the loan. John Palffy, who bore the title of 
their Judge, repeatedly urged on the queen the redress 
of the wrongs of these unhappy people. After many 
fruitless attempts to interest her in their favor, he at 
length succeeded in persuading her to permit them to 
redeem themselves by the payment of the loan. He 
promised, in the name of the people of the district, that, 
in proof of their gratitude, they would immediately equip 
one thousand horsemen and send them to the royal army. 
The Iazyges and Cumans succeeded in getting together 
the sum required, and thus redeemed themselves. ‘They 
then re-entered into the possession of their former liberties 
and privileges by the consent of Maria Theresia. It was 
to commemorate this act of generosity on the part of the 
“ oreat queen,” that the Iazyges and Cumans assembled 
on the 19th of May, 1845, at Iaszberény, the chief town 
of the district of the Iazyges. Many invitations were 
issued by the authorities of the district to the inhabit- 
ants of the neighboring counties, and their friends. De 
Gerando was one of the invited guests. 

“ When we entered the city of laszberény,” he writes, 
“on the evening of the 18th of May, the principal street 
was filled with carriages arriving from all directions. 
Kach of them stopped before the district-house. Hus- 
sars presented themselves at the carriage door, inquired 
the name of the stranger who arrived, and furnished him 
with a guide who conducted him to the lodging prepared 
for him, Everything in the city announced a festival. 
All the world was out of doors. The people poured 
forth into the country to look at the triumphal arches 
erected on the road from Pest, and which were adorned 
with inscriptions suggested by the occasion. 

15* 
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“ The next day at sunrise, horsemen were seen arriving 
ata gallop, one by one, and soon three squadrons were 
formed in front of the town-house. ‘They were com- 
posed of the representatives of the districts, that is to say, 
peasants from the three territories. Each was com- 
manded by his captain, and the supreme captain of the 
districts was at the head of the whole troop, which con- 
sisted of about four hundred men. The lazyges came 
first. ‘They wore in their caps broad ribands of the 
Hungarian colors, and, over their dolmans, a short blue 
pelisse trimmed with fox-skin. ‘The costume of the Cu- 
mans was more grave. They wore the close-fitting dol- 
man, of a dark color, with rows of brilliant buttons. 
From their caps of fox-skin floated white plumes. The 
captains wore the same dress with their men, but em- 
broidered with silver. The supreme captain had over 
his shoulders a panther-skin, and over this was passed 
round his neck the horn of Lehel. 

“ The day of the festival was opened by a religious ser- 
vice, celebrated in the great church of the city. Then 
followed the blessing of the standards, which took place 
in the open air. Each territory has a standard under 
which the inhabitants march when the summons to arms 
is proclaimed. ‘The squadron of the lazyges and that of 
Little Cumania were grouped around their banner. But 
the horsemen of Great Cumania had come without a 
banner, for the old standard was to be replaced by a new 
one, the gift of the Archduchess-Palatine. When this 
standard was presented, M. Tordk, a minister of the Re- 
formed Church, pronounced a patriotic discourse, which 
moved the hearts of all present. After the standard had 
been received, the cavaliers defiled, and went forward to 
meet the Palatine, manceuvring with the precision of 
disciplined troops. 

“When the horsemen were gone, the streets of the city 
were occupied only by some hundreds of peasants, who, 
to do honor.to the festival, had put on their long pelisses 
of sheep-skin under a tropical heat. With their wide- 
brimmed hats on their heads, and wrapped in their 
sheep-skin pelisses which descended to the ground, these 
athletic men resembled so many walking towers. They 
moved in a crowd towards the place where the Palatine 
was to appear, followed by their wives and daughters, 
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who had put on their finest red boots. They wore round 
their heads a kerchief of the same color, and attached to 
their shoulders their fox-skin pelisses. The inhabitants 
of Jaszberény thus arrayed, and ranged in front of the 
houses, resembled a wall, whose stones are alternately 
white and red. There was a moment when this wall 
sank suddenly to half its first height. The spectators, 
weary of waiting, had seated themselves on their heels 
after the Tatar fashion. ‘Then came the schools of the 
girls and boys, with their banners displayed, and formed 
themselves in ranks. 

“ At length the discharge of musketry and the distant 
sound of music announced the approach of the Palatine. 
The carriage of the prince came in view, surrounded by 
the élite of the youth of Iaszberény, on horseback, richly 
dressed. This escort of honor had for uniform the attila, 
embroidered with silver, and the fur kalpag, trimmed with 
red velvet. The carriage was preceded by a part of the 
Cuman cavaliers, while the others closed the cortége. 

“ On his entrance into the city the Palatine was met 
and harangued by: the principal magistrates on horse- 
back. When he arrived at the district-house, he was 
again received with a discourse. The Hungarians, like 
all the Orientals, are very lavish of ceremonies and po- 
lite attentions. The harangues were therefore multi- 
plied. Even the schools of the boys and girls had their 
little orators. When all the ecclesiastic and lay dignita- 
ries had been presented, the Palatine made a progress 
through the city. He had the good sense to refuse the 
services of the Austrian light-horse, who wished to sur- 
round his person, and had for his escort only the peas- 
ants. ‘The Cumanian horsemen, when they had carried 
their horses to the stable, mingled with the crowd. ‘ Af- 
ter such a reception,’ said one of them to his neighbor, 
‘the Palatine can descend happy to the tomb.’ ‘ And 
so much the more that he has deserved this reception,’ 
added J. ‘That is true,’ replied he; ‘he is a good 
judge, and our affairs are always well treated when the 
get so far as him.’ I remembered having heard the Pala- 
tine, a short time before, express an equally favorable 
opinion of the peasants of Cumania. ‘ The village 
judges, he said to me, ‘render, generally, very good 
decisions, and, when I have made my way through the 
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labyrinth of papers of the intermediate courts, I have, in 
general, only to confirm the decisions that the first 
have made with the aid of their simple good sense.’ 

“ In the evening the town was illuminated. The fronts 
of all the public buildings were ornamented with bril- 
liant garlands. Each window of the district-house bore 
a device and an inscription. Under the arms of Hun- 
gary was written: ‘For thee we sacrifice our lives and 
our wealth.” Under the arms of Iaszberény: ‘ When 
the horn of Lehel sounded, our ancestors took up arms 
for their faith, their country, and liberty.’ 

“'The morning of the 20th, like the preceding, was 
ushered in by religious services. At noon there was a 
meeting held at the town-hall, after which the persons 
composing it repaired to the district-house to present 
their thanks to the Palatine. 'Then followed a banquet 
offered by the town to its guests. Eight hundred per- 
sons took their places at the tables which had been pre- 
pared for’'them. At the table of the Palatine, the su- 
preme captain of the three districts drank to his health 
in the horn of Lehel. Then entered sixteen young men, 
and as many young women, from Cumania, who, in the 
name of the rural population, offered the Palatine a loaf, 
a cake of wheat-flour, a cheese, and a black lamb. One 
of them, in presenting these gifts, addressed the Palatine 
in a discourse which was much applauded. After the 
banquet, a horse-race took place on the plain without the 
city. Thirty horsemen had been inscribed to take part 
in it. ‘They were worth seeing, these hardy peasants, as 
they darted along the plain, on their fiery horses, without 
stirrup or saddle...... The victor was received with 
enthusiastic felicitations. The Palatine in the mean 
time had been visiting in detail the establishments of 
public utility. Those who accompanied him and those 
who attended the races united in the evening at the ani- 
mated ball, where national dances concluded the festival. 
Their celebration was peculiar in this, that it was not 
conducted according to the ordinary programmes, but 
was originated and carried out by the people. In 
this age everything original and distinctive is rapidly 
passing away, and it is very probable that the sun of the 
Puszta will never look down upon such another.” 

De Gerando spent several months in travelling in 
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Hungary, and then returned to Hosszufalva. A letter 
addressed by Madame De Gerando, in.the month of 
September, to an intimate friend at Paris, announces 
their arrival, and gives some details in regard to the cele- 
bration at laszberény. 

“ Behold us at length in the port where a good fairy 
effaces from the brow of our young author all cares, all 
fatigues, leaving him only limpid thoughts that flow 
over the paper without effort. Since my last letter we 
have passed our time in making excursions in the coun- 
try, and Auguste has collected materials for future chap- 
ters. We have been present at a national féte, which 
will probably be the last of the kind, since it is held but 
once in a hundred years. It was among the lazyges 
that it took place. ‘They commemorated the acquisition 
of certain privileges. They are under the jurisdiction of 
the Palatine, who celebrated at the same time his fiftieth 
year of vice-regency. We arrived the evening before the 
great day. Our windows looked out on the immense 
square, such as are found in all these free cities of the 
plains. It was now covered with dark-complexioned 
cavaliers, mounted on half-tamed Tatar horses, whose 
harness was loaded with long straps covered with cop- 
per ornaments...... On the day of the festival the 
horsemen assembled at break of day, waiting the conse- 
eration of their standard, after which they were to go to 
meet the Palatine. One of my aunts, the Countess 
T , had been appointed to attach the knot to the 
standard that the wife of the Palatine had sent. She 
therefore appeared among the horsemen, escorted by her 
husband, her children, by ourselves, and many Hunga- 
rian Magnates. A table was placed in the midst of the 
square, at which a pastor, himself a lazyge, held a 
touching discourse, asking God to preserve this poor 
people, as he had hitherto done through so many 
centuries of war and blood...... When the sermon 
was ended, the Countess T fastened the knot to 








the standard, in the name of the wife of the Palatine, by 
driving in a silver nail. The horsemen then went to 
meet their guest...... At length the carriage of the 
Palatine arrived, surrounded by horsemen. <A _ shout 
arose, ‘Long live the Palatine:’ to which we added, 
‘Long live the Cumans and Iazyges.”..... Pardon 
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my long recital. My pen has led me on because my 
heart was with it. I fear I have fatigued you, yet I 
must tell you that the name of your father was more 
than once pronounced at Iaszberény. I should have 
much more to say, but this letter is already long. I will 
only tell you, then, that the joy of my father was great 
when he pressed in his arms his little granddaughter, 
whom he loves tenderly, and who rewards him by a 
thousand caresses. You are right in supposing that she 
walks. She attained this happiness at Pest, under the 
charge of my sister, while we were attending the centen- 
nial festival. She understands and pronounces a great 
many French and Hungarian words, and shows, in gen- 
eral, almost too great an intellectual development, so 
that the physician has pronounced upon her that she will 
not be stout, unless she leads the life of a little plant. 
We keep her in the garden from morning till night.” 

De Getando writes, November 10, to M. Dumesnil : — 

“We shall soon have a Diet in Transylvania. It is an- 
nounced for the first days of March. The committees 
which, in the interval between the meetings of the Diet, 
prepare the projects of law, have already finished their 
labors. ..... I will tell you in two words to what the 
efforts of the present Diets tend. ‘They wish to make the 
power which formerly belonged to the lords pass into 
the hands of the municipalities, inasmuch as it is better 
to obey an administration than one man. At each Diet 
some progress is made. The nobles speed the move- 
ment, having been themselves the first to set the wheel 
in motion. My father-in-law, for example, now retired, 
was one of the first to demand this substitution in the 
name of justice. Until the time comes for doing some- 
thing more important, I content myself with casting, 
from time to time, when I feel I have something to say, 
a pamphlet, written in the language of the country, into 
this strife of words and writings. These are, however, 
only secondary matters. I am now occupying myself 
with Hungary, very much in the same way I did with 
Transylvania.” 

On the 9th of January, 1846, he writes to the same 
friend : — . 

“ A thousand thanks, dear friend, for your letter...... 
I knew already, through the German journals, that the 
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lectures of M. Quinet had been suspended, but I had no 
details, and you may judge whether your letter has been 
read and re-read with eagerness. I feared this blow, af- 
ter what had already taken place...... All these things 
are connected. But it is time for our ministers to re- 
member that they govern France in the name of 1830. 

“ Here, too, grave things are taking place. The antag- 
onism between Hungary and Austria continues. You 
know that the rampart of the country is found in the 
municipalities, fifty-two in number, administered by the 
nobles, that is to say, by six hundred thousand individu- 
als, of whom ninety-five hundredths cultivate the soil 
with their own hands. ‘These nobles come in crowds to 
the municipal assemblies, and are represented at the Di- 
ets by deputies, who vote according to their instructions. 
The house is, therefore, incorruptible. How gain or ter- 
rify so large a number? ‘The court has devised a mode 
of breaking the strength of the Hungarian opposition, by 
placing by the side of this municipal administration, 
composed of men chosen by the nobles, and renewed ev- 
ery two years, a body of officials, named at Vienna, who 
annul the power of the county administration. This 
measure has occasioned a great excitement. ‘The nobles 
protest against the authority of the new officials, and, as 
these are surrounded by soldiers who march with fixed 
bayonets, they themselves sometimes draw their sabres, 
and blood is shed. I cannot see these things without 
great regret. I am Hungarian by sympathy; as a mat- 
ter of judgment I desire the continuance of the Austrian 
connection. I must then deplore the dissensions which 
arise between the government and the people. 

“We live in still greater retirement than in the summer. 
We go out but little, and pass the greater part of the 
day in our own rooms. The day here is divided with as 
much regularity as in a convent. This aids work won- 
derfully. Every day was a new stone added to my edi- 
fice. ‘Twice a week a man is despatched on horseback 
to the town whose post-mark is on this letter, to bring 
us letters and journals. He opens for us a window into 
the outer world. He is well received when he brings us 
news of you. Our little Antonine gives animation to 
the house. Her grandfather, whose heart is broken since 
the death of his wife, loves her more every day. She re- 
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cited to him, on New Year’s day, six little verses in 
Hungarian, which Emma wrote for her and taught her. 
She acquitted herself admirably, although she is not yet 
two years old.” 

De Gerando passed the year 1846 chiefly at Hosszu- 
falva, employed in the preparation of his new work upon 
Hungary. He quitted that place only for occasional ex- 
cursions, until the month of November, when he removed 
with his family to Pest. Soon after his arrival in that 
city, he writes to his friend M. Dumesnil : — 

“ Your letter, dear friend, found us at Pest, at the mo- 
ment of our arrival. It caused us, as you will believe, a 
lively pleasure. Icongratulate you on your good and for- 
tifying journey into Belgium, to which we shall owe a new 
book, since it has so well restored the health of M. Michelet. 
At that time we were also on a journey, an excursion into 
the Carpathians, along the frontier of Poland. We have 
seen a wild, grand country. We have visited fine salt- 
mines that resemble temples. We have traversed virgin 
forests, and sailed upon primitive rafts’ amidst Alpine 
scenery. We have lodged in bare cabins, we have met 
highway robbers, we have seen the track of bears on our 
path; nothing was wanting to the picturesque condi- 
tions of our journey. A month after, we quitted Tran- 
sylvania to come to Pest. This was not a journey, but 
merely a drive; a drive across the green prairie, in the 
midst of the mirage. In Hungary the roads are detest- 
able during great part of the year; but when they take 
the trouble to be good, they are perfect. 

*“ We have found Pest, as usual, full of life and intel- 
lectual movement. The next Diet, which will open in a 
year, will be very stormy, for the government has taken 
advantage of the interval since the last, to carry into 
execution the most unconstitutional measures. I have 
already mentioned some of these to you. The Hungari- 
ans, therefore, show themselves more determined than 
ever. They have recently performed an act of vigor, 
which your journals, according to their custom, will take 
care to misrepresent. You know that, in Hungary, there 
are no custom-houses, and that the law does not permit 
Austria to put hers upon the Hungarian soil. Recently, 
the administration of the railroad from Vienna to Styria 
has thought proper to place a custom-house on the terri- 
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tory of the Hungarian county of Mosony, a frontier 
county which borders on Austria. There travellers were 
stopped and searched, after the Austrian fashion, a thing 
which had never been seen before in ‘ free Hungary, as 
they like to say here. The county assembly met im- 
mediately, called to mind that the law expressly recom- 
mends to the frontier counties to guard intact the inde- 
pendence and privileges of the kingdom, and, after some 
deliberation, decreed the suppression of the custom- 
house. ‘The county sent an armed force to the spot. 
The buildings were demolished and the custom-house 
officers escorted beyond the frontier. This act may ap- 
pear somewhat vigorous in a country of centralization, 
but it is perfectly legal in Hungary, where each count 
exerts within its own sphere the powers that belong to 
the whole country. You may judge by this occurrence 
whether your Revue des Deux Mondes, ill informed as it 
always is, is right when it says that Hungary ‘ fait la 
morte.’ 

“ Austria is now making every effort to recruit a major- 
ity, and carries corruption to a scandalous height. There 
has never yet been a government that gave such an ex- 
ample of immorality. It is said that it wishes now to 
put itself at the head of the movement, after having done 
so much to arrest it. You know that, up to this time, it 
is the opposition which has been laboring for the devel- 
opment of the constitution; it is the nobility which has 
emancipated the people in spite of the government. 
Henceforth, it seems, Austria intends to take a contrary 
attitude ; at least she has said this by her journals and 
agents. If it were so, it would be a great benefit for 
the country, for things would only advance the faster ; 
but it would not give the government a better position ; 
for the opposition having the majority, having in its 
ranks almost all the men of talent, the orators, the writ- 
ers, the opposition would always appear to do every- 
thing, and would do everything in fact, since all that 
would be done would be to apply its principles. I shall 
relate all this to you in a work I am now finishing, and 
which I shall soon send to Paris. I have already had it 
announced...... What is written in France on the 
subject of Hungary is not readable for me, who live in 
the country and follow what is passing day by day 
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When I think of the errors that are read by hundreds of 
subscribers to these periodicals, and that I have not the 
means of making myself heard so widely, I feel almost 
discouraged With regard to our return to France, 
it is still distant, I believe. I cannot fixon any certain 
date for this journey. Sometimes I long to be on m 
way, especially when you write to me of your life and of 
your Rue des Postes. When I talk of the Collége de 
France to my Hungarian friends, who like to question 
me about it, I feel a real home-sickness. Have I told 
you that the Book of the People has been so much read 
here that the government has thought necessary to at- 
tack it through one of its journals at Pest? If I have 
not replied, it is because it is not worth the trouble. 
The attack was equivalent to a eulogium in the eyes of 
all honest men Tell M. Quinet I forgive him 
his eternal silence in consideration of his ‘Spain’ I 
know by ‘heart his description of the Alhambra.” 

De Gerando’s second child, a son, was born at Pest 
in December, 1846. He received the name of Emeric 
Auguste. De Gerando says, in one of his letters, writ- 
ten some months after: “ Antonine has now had for 
some time a little brother, a vigorous little fellow. We 
have called him Emeric Auguste, but he has acquired 
the name of Attila from his marshal bearing and his im- 
perative voice. He is made to command armies.” 

De Gerando writes from Pest in March, 1847, to M. 
Dumesnil : — 

“ ‘We live here very agreeably in the midst of kind 
friends, who do their best to prevent us from regretting 
France too much. An interval of repose, which I have 
been forced to allow myself, after severe labor too long 
continued, has delayed the appearance of the volume of 
which I spoke to you, but I hope to finish it in the 
course of this month. We shall have a Diet in the 
month of November at Presburg. It will be very stormy ; 
the decisive battle will take place then. It seems to me 
that the Austrian government will be the weakest, but it 
is taking its measures energetically. For some months 
corruption has been practised on an extensive scale, and 
the patriots are dismayed by -the poisoned weapons 
which are employed against them. Until now the gov- 
ernment has used threats. I like this better. It seeks to 
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corrupt only because it has given up the hope of intimi- 
dating. This is a good sign. I have too much faith in 
the future of Hungary to share the discouragement of 
some of my friends. But all this will be related to you in 
detail before long, and I prefer to leave this letter an inno- 
cent complexion, that it may be more sure to reach you.” 

On the 13th of May he writes from Pest to the same 
friend : — 

“ My dear friend, — I have been made very uneasy by 
your silence. We have written three times within the 
last two months, and have received no answer. ‘This 
has made me anxious on more than one account. I fear 
that one of you may be ill, or that our correspondence is 
intercepted, which would be very disagreeable. I ven- 
ture this fourth letter, taking advantage of the departure 
of an Englishman, who will put it into the post-office at 
Ratisbon. When you answer, address your letter simply 
to my sister-in-law, without putting my name on it at all. 
Give me news of all of you, of the Collége de France, of 
all that interests me so much. Put yourself in my place, 
think of my thirst, and give me a drop of dew. 

“ T send you an article that I should like to have appear 
in the Siécle if it be possible. You will understand why I 
have written it when I tell you that a shameful article 
has appeared in the Constitutionnel of the 19th of 
May, on the same subject. I have often told you that 
the cabinets of Germany have given their journals orders 
to attack the national party in Hungary. It is usually 
by ridiculing the Hungarians that these poor gazettes 
earn their subsistence. Up to this time our journals 
have hardly occupied themselves with Hungary. But 
now here is the Constitutionnel coming out with an 
article written in the tone of the Allgemeine Zeitung. It 
would be deplorable if this should become the custom 
with us. It is only supportable under a despotic gov- 
ernment; but, in the name of Heaven, let not such a 
thing come in vogue where there is a free press. The 
Siécle will do a good action in publishing this article, 
which I have tried to make very short. 

“ There is nothing new in our mode of life. From 
time to time I am present at one of those original scenes 
that are only found here, such as an election, &c. For 
the rest, I live on the souvenirs of the Collége de France.” 
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On the 23d of June he writes, still from Pest: — 

“ My dear friend, — You have been long without news 
of us. We returned, day before yesterday, from an excur- 
sion into the country, where we had been to see an elec- 
tion. You know that these elections have a very demo- 
cratic character in Hungary, where the greater part of the 
nobles cultivate their own fields. There were 6,000 elec- 
tors of this sort, assembled in a great square, and divided 
into two opposite camps. ‘The liberal party carried the 
day, — the party that desires reform, and that levels, one 
by one, the privileges of the aristocracy. Yet everything 
seemed to promise the victory to the opposite party. I 
do not know what has made the liberals triumph, — that 
unknown, hidden force that the right gives. 

“Tam just reading the ‘ Revolution.’ I received the 
two volumes only yesterday. The imperial and royal 
police had detained them until then, but at length decided 
to let me have them, on the consideration that they are 
only sent to an individual for his private use, and are 
not to be offered for sale. You will say it‘was not neces- 
sary to reflect three months in order to arrive at this 
conclusion, but the apostolic police has a way of its own. 

“ Write me word what you are doing, and whether 
you sometimes think of Hungary. What are your pro- 
jects for this year? I should like to know you were at 
Rouen or at Vascueil, ‘in the midst of nature,’ as your 
amusing German Professor used to say. I really neglect 
to tell you about ourselves, because we all enjoy a bar- 
barian health. The little Antonine, who already knows 
how to read, — she is not yet four years old,— and who 
has learned it playing, asking for her lessons herself, is 
perfectly well, and so is her little brother, who justifies 
his name of Attila.” 

He writes on the 3d of August, 1847, to M. Dumesnil : — 

“I have followed you, my dear friend, in the journey 
of which you give me the details. I forgive you this 
direction towards the north in consideration of the good 
it has done M. Michelet. On our part we have been 
through all that part of Hungary which lies between the 
Danube, the Austrian frontier,and the Drave. I have seen 
again those brave Hungarian peasants that I had almost 
forgotten in the streets of Pest. I have been among 
hardy shepherds who have never been under a roof, who 
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live alone in virgin forests, with their flocks and their 
dogs, and have not an idea that the whole world is not 
inhabited by beings like themselves. They were much 
surprised at seeing me, and at hearing me speak a 
strange language, but did not understand that they could 
excite surprise in me. One of them had not seen a 
human face for a long time. He played on his bagpipes 
with a delight which was explained by his isolation. I 
asked him if he were not weary of playing there alone. 
He answered, very gravely, that his flock listened to him 
and understood him. ..... 

“ We are now in a wild, mountainous place, sur- 
rounded by woods, remote from any travelled road. We 
are living in an old castle, built on a rock, and which, 
seen from without, has the air of still expecting the 
Turks. Within blooms a garden which rises to the 
second story. Add to this, massive walls, old weapons, 
old portraits, vaults and subterranean passages without 
end, and you have an idea of our residence. 

“ T have received Lamartine’s ‘ Girondins.’ I am very 
glad to find him breaking with the prejudices of educa- 
tion and family, and to see him become so democratic 
and republican. I have not yet received M. Quinet’s 
pamphlet. But you know the perceptions of the apos- 
tolic police are not rapid. It took, for example, three 
months to consider whether it ought to let me have the 
‘ Revolution, while all the while it was for sale in the 
bookstores in Hungary.” 

De Gerando returned to Pest in the autumn, and was 
present at the election of the deputies from that county 
to the Diet of 1847. 

“In the county of Pest, the centre of Hungarian in- 
telligence, the elections are conducted with exemplary 
order. Without losing anything of their national physi- 
ognomy or of their popular character, the congregations 
have there a more European aspect. The crowds of 
citizens that throng the streets, the number of persons, 
not noble, but of the liberal professions, who are mingled 
with the rustic nobility, give these assemblies a more 
modern air. You see in them the civilization of the 
nineteenth century modifying the institutions planted a 
thousand years ago by the Conquest. The elections 
which have just taken place in Pest had entirely the 
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character of which I speak. A great number of indi- 
viduals who could not claim to be members of the nobil- 
ity took part in the elections, simply by right of their 
capacity. The deputies of the nobility arrived from all 
parts of the county and united in the great square on the 
outskirts of the city. Leaving their horses and carriages 
there, they traversed the streets of Pest on foot, and 
stopped before the county-house. Above this dark and 
compact crowd waved tricolored plumes and splendid 
banners. In front, mounted on horses caparisoned in 
the Oriental manner, came the liberal Magnates, some 
dressed in the habit of their order, others wearing the 
peasant costume with aristocratic elegance. When the 
crowd had stationed itself in front of the county-house, 
the music was silent, the acclamations ceased ; a single 
shout arose: Halljuk! Hear! For the Hungarians, 
who, in general, are sober of words and gestures, are, on 
the contrary, lavish of formalities and harangues on days 
of ceremony, and in times of political contest. The 
rustic nobles knew they had a right to htar some good 
words concerning the country and the ancient constitu- 
tion, and prepared themselves to listen. A platform was 
immediately raised on the pavement. The two opposition 
candidates, M. Kossuth and M. Szentkiralyi ascended 
it, as also the Baron Joseph Hétvés, the orator of the 
liberal party. Eétvés made an address to the future 
deputies in the name of the electors of the county, 
and drew from them a reply which was received with 
great applause by the audience. They explained how 
they understood the commission which was to be in- 
trusted to them, a commission to the execution of which 
all the citizens must give their support, in order that 
Hungary should again become free, happy, and power- 
ful. ‘This language was perfectly understood by the 
people. It went directly to their hearts. The peasants 
pressed round the speakers, each, by a gesture or by a 
brief word, expressing his satisfaction. 

“ The county-house was crowded the next morning at 
break of day. ‘The entrance court and the hall of ses- 
sions were occupied by the liberals. The opposite party 
stationed themselves in the court behind the building. 
At length the administrator appeared to preside at the 
election. He announced at once the election of M. 
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Szentkiralyi, who had been nominated by both parties. 
He then declared his intention of proceeding to the elec- 
tion of the second candidate, by taking the votes of the 


electors individually. In the county of Pest, where the — 


liberals have a large majority, the conservatives could 
not hope to elect one of their own party. All they 
aimed at was to prevent the election of Kossuth, the 
most dreaded of their adversaries, and to elect another 
member of the opposition in his place. They cast their 
eyes on M. Balla, who had been one of the candidates 
of the opposition, but who had renounced his candidate- 
ship in favor of Kossuth. It was in vain that M. Balla 
protested against the tactics of the conservatives. He 
was obliged to submit to receive their votes. He was 
the first to applaud the result of the election, when, after 
a suspense of twelve hours, Kossuth was proclaimed 
deputy.” 

The new work of M. De Gerando, De [ Esprit Public 
en Hongrie depuis la Révolution Francaise, was not 
, published until the close of the year 1847. It con- 

tains a sketch of the political history of Hungary from 
1790 to the assembling of the Diet which met in the 
month of November, 1847. This work, the result of 
eareful and conscientious research, is of inestimable 
value. De Gerando, in preparing it, was led by a high 
impulse and fulfilled a sacred mission. Providence seems 
to have intended to raise up in this young man an unim- 
peachable witness to the justice of the Hungarian cause, 
by sending him to make his abode in Hungary, and lay- 
ing it upon him to prepare a faithful record of those 
years of courageous effort which preceded the last armed 
struggle for independence, and during which the Hunga- 
rians strove to attain the peaceful development of their 
institutions and to endow their country with a higher 
civilization. ‘That inscrutable Wisdom which so often, 
in the case of nations as of individuals, chastens those 
whom it loves, elected Hungary to martyrdom, but did 
not condemn her to disgrace. She has fallen, but she has 
fallen mourned and honored. In vain her enemies have 
tried to withdraw from her the sympathy of the world, 
and, practising the old device of tyrants, have sought to 
throw on their victim the odium of their own crimes. 
The shade they would have cast upon her fame could not 
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rest upon it. Her name has become, with the generous 
hearts of all lands, the watchword of liberty.. The world 
of progress and hope waits for her resurrection, as for the 
first signal of the advent of a new era. Let not the 
mourners over Hungary reproach the justice of Provi- 
dence. It has assigned to her a great and noble part. 
Through her it has instructed the nations. It has re- 
buked the homage too readily offered to success, and has 
raised the dignity of misfortune. It has given to her 
oppressors the triumph and the shame; to her, defeat and 
lory. 
It is indeed a severe trial to faith, to see stagnation 
and torpor settling down on the lands which, only a few 
years ago, seemed, infused with new and youthful life, 
to be tending to a rich and vigorous future. It is dis- 
heartening to turn from the neglected grave of the pa- 
triot, to meet the splendid palace of the selfish, reckless 
adventurer; to see the wasted form and failing eye of 
the man whose eloquent words stirred the youth of his 
country to noble aspirations, contrasted with the portly 
mien of the versatile man of profligate pen, the servant 
of success, however gained. But this rootless prosperity 
shall pass away from sight, and shall have no monument 
in the memory of men; this noble adversity, consecrated 
in their hearts, shall become the shrine before which 
vows of self-devotion shall be offered up. You pass on- 
ward to your graves, venerated men! The ardent ap- 
plause, the eager sympathy, that once cheered you on, is 
silent, held down by an iron hand. You pass onward 
to the grave, alone with your disappointments. No; be- 
lieve it not. An intense though silent sympathy sur- 
rounds you. The chords of the thousands of hearts 
which once responded to the master touch still vibrate 
under that potent and undying influence. Go to your 
repose; go to your reward. That reward is not laid up 
for you only in heaven. This earth which you have 
loved, for which you have labored, shall yet enjoy the 
fruit whose seeds you have planted in her bosom. And 
the reapers in those fields whose wealth you have pre- 
pared, shall they not bear your names in their hearts, 
and on the can. of their cheerful harvest-songs ? 

De Gerando lay down broken-hearted in his last rest- 
ing-place. Yet was his life fortunate above most lives, 
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for he obtained the boon he had asked of Heaven. He 
was permitted to serve the country he had loved. He 
will yet serve her even from the grave. 

The new work of De Gerando appeared in France, in 
Germany, and in Hungary, in the languages of those 
countries. If our space permitted, we should be glad to 
extract from this work the account given by De Gerando 
of the state of parties in Hungary before the revolution 
of 1848. This sketch is not the less interesting, that por- 
tions of it are addressed rather to the Hungarian than to 
the foreign reader. The words of encouragement given 
to the friends of progress, the remonstrances addressed to 
the conservatives, afford the best exposition of the state 
of opinion and feeling in the separate camps, and intro- 
duce the reader into the very midst of the contending 
parties. 

After the publication of De ? Esprit Public, De Ge- 
rando returned to Hosszufalva. He received, however, 
constant intelligence of all that was passing in the Hun- 
garian Diet, where the party of the opposition, whose 
leaders were now Kossuth in the lower house, and Count 
Louis Batthyany in the Chamber of Magnates, still con- 
tinued its struggle with absolutism and bigotry. The 
news of the revolution of February, 1848, in France, and 
of the complete triumph of the liberal cause at Pest 
which immediately followed it, reached him in his re- 
treat. He could not remain ata distance from the scene 
of events that so deeply interested him. He took leave of 
his wife and children, whom he consigned to the charge of 
his father-in-law, and, little foreboding the length of the 
separation or the bitter circumstances under which the 
reunion was to take place, set off with a light heart for 
Pest, with the intention of passing a few weeks there, 
and then proceeding to Paris. He relates his arrival in 
Pest, and the scenes he found passing there, in a letter 
addressed to M. Dumesnil, on the 22d of April. 

“ Dear, and very dear friend, — What a long silence 
we have kept! but our hearts have conversed during this 
glorious time. Is it not true that we have thought to- 
gether, and that, notwithstanding the distance between 
us, our minds have been constantly in communication? 
Three months ago you probably received our letters 
making inquiries in regard to a French tutor. At that 
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time I was much worn down by hard work. I left Pest 
for Transylvania with my family early in the winter. 
The quiet life, the intermission of labor, regular exercise 
on horseback, had begun to restore me, when the revolu- 
tions broke out. The profound calm in which I lived, 
contrasted with the exciting scenes by which my mind 
was occupied; caused me a new and insupportable sen- 
sation. Isufferedas if a famine ofsoul and heart. I was 
devoured by inaction. I found it intolerable, and set off 
for Pest, the centre of another French movement. Here, 
- listening, speaking, asking, answering, writing, feeling, I 
live again; I live again, dear friends, and I write to you. 
How many things I have to write to you about! Where 
shall I begin? With France? Butit is for you to write 
to me of France. Dear France, how the soil must re- 
sound there now! Of Hungary? Ah! you will soon 
know what this country is. You have loved it for the 
sake of your Hungarian friends; you will love it hence- 
forth for itself, as a Frenchman, as a lover of freedom. 
Let me collect a few facts that are yet wanting to me, 
and I will hasten to you to press your hand. How can 
I remain absent from Paris at such a time? Have you 
received the volume [have recently written, which gives 
the history of French ideas in Hungary since ’89? 
With all its faults, receive it as the voice of Hungary. 
Only Hungary has advanced a century within two 
months. Iam no longer perfectly the interpreter of the 
emancipated and quasi-republican Hungary of March, 
1848. But the reader has only to anticipate the dénoue- 
ment. This book was thought and written under the 
grosses paltes of which you spoke to me when you bade 
me adieu. Some of my friends advised me to quit the 
country before its publication. Now our cause has tri- 
umphed. Weare the masters. I will tell you of the im- 
mense sympathy the revolution has excited here. How 
can France be ignorant —alas! I read your newspa- 
pers —of a country where her banner has been raised 
with such enthusiasm? ..... Inspire then some of 
your writers with a few sympathetic words for this 
France of the Danube, which pursues its career neglect- 
ed and unknown. The words of M. Lamartine to the 
Hungarian deputation made an impression here which 
I cannot describe to you. Now that Hungary has a re- 
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sponsible ministry resident in the country, now that she 
is separated from Austria, she will have relations with 
foreign countries. England will send a consul here 
soon. France ought to have one also, and I should like 
to be at Paris, in order to make this country known to 
him who shall give instructions to our representative. 
ves Ido not know whether you can read what I write. 
My pen runs, my ideas press upon each other with such 
rapidity, that I cannot go over the paper fast enough. 
We read here the National. It is the paper which has 
the greatest circulation here, and which excites the most 
sympathy. ‘The others are the Siécle and the Dé- 
bats. The Hungarian press is free also. Unknown 
men of talents spring up everywhere. Young men of 
twenty years become orators, speak on the steps of the 
public buildings, and carry the people with them. The 
three words of France, ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ are 
on all the banners and inall hearts. I walk, therefore, as 
if on soil that belongs to us, soil won by the most glori- 
ous of all conquests. At last, at last I see Hungary fol- 
lowing France and coming near to her. Judge whether 
I see [this with joy,— I who have been cherishing this 
idea for eight years. 

“IT send you a sheet that I beg you to have inserted 
in the National. I see in the columns of your journals 
news much less important than this, much false news ; 
this is true, and is worth being known in Paris. In 
France we have finished. The other-states are to begin. 
You will see the sovereigns of Germany set up boldl 
the standard of reaction, as soon as they feel themselves 
strong enough. The same thing will take place here. 
It is certain that great events are preparing, and what I 
can assure you is, that this brave nation will not fail in 
its.duty. Will you read to the end of this rambling let- 
ter, interrupted ten times by shouts in the street, by vis- 
itors with beaming faces, who come to announce some 
good piece of news? Write to me soon, I entreat you, 
my dear Alfred. Make haste; in two or three weeks I 
am in Paris. Communicate my letter to our dear Quinet. 
I pray him, less in the name of our friendship than in 
that of his own heart, to make himself the representative 
of Hungary in that Assembly, which will be not only the 
Assembly of France but that of the world. Adieu, dear 
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friends. Send me two words; and in reply to the senti- 
ments of Hungary, let a mark of sympathy come to us 
here from Paris.” 

The following is an extract from the article sent to the 
National, and which appeared in that journal on the 8th 
of May. It is dated at Pest, 21 April, 1848. 

“ But, whatever dangers threaten it, we have the con- 
viction that Hungary will triumph over itsenemies. The 
patriotism and the intrepidity of the Hungarian people 
are the pledges of its salvation. A universal enthusiasm 
seizes this ardent population. It is like a return to the 
heroic times of John Hunyadi. The Hungarian coun- 
ties, summoned by the ministry to furnish forty thousand 
men, have offered a hundred and twenty thousand. 
Rich and poor wish to take their voluntary part of the 
charges that the danger imposes on the country. The 
nobility send their plate to the Minister of Finance ; the 
peasant’ women offer their hereditary ornaments, the 
necklaces of coins that they wear round their necks, while 
their husbands bring the chased silver bufttons which or- 
nament their dolmans. 

“The Constituent Assembly which is to sanction the 
new institutions of Hungary has been assembled since 
the 2d of July. We shall make it our duty to call 
the attention of our country to its debates. The details 
we have given in regard to the actual situation will suf- 
ficiently explain the events which are about to take place. 
We believe it is important that France should follow the 
movement of Hungary, of this country of freemen and 
of soldiers, which announces itself as her advanced guard 
and natural ally, and which touches the sea on one side 
and Poland on the other.” 

After his return to France, De Gerando continued to 
receive exact intelligence from Hungary and Austria, 
and to exert himself to diffuse among his countrymen 
correct information in regard to the state of affairs in 
those countries. 

After the publication of the decree by which Hungary 
was placed under the unlimited control of Jellachich, 
De Gerando writes: — 

“ The Hungarian resistance begins at the very frontiers 
of Hungary. A commissioner extraordinary, Ujhazy, 
commands at Presburg, and stops all the Austrian ves- 
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sels. ‘The important fortress of Komarom is occupied 
by six thousand Hungarian national guards and regular 
troops. Madarasz, who exercises the functions of com- 
missary there, has sent away all the doubtful officers, so 
that the garrison inspires full confidence. The Danube is 
thus closed to the Austrians. In Southern Hungary Peter- 
wardein is likewise in the hands of the Hungarians...... 

“ Itis especially by revolutionary means that Hungary 
will resist Austria. But it already disposes of regular 
pene es While the Hungarian generals prepare 
the resistance, the insurrection is spreading throughout 
the country. Kossuth is going throughout the counties 
neighboring to Pest, and they rise at his word. The 
Hungarian nobles having despoiled themselves to give 
their lands to the peasant and to make him a citizen, the 
peasantry understand admirably the words of liberty that 
are addressed to them. ‘They feel that it is their own 
cause they are defending when they defend the institu- 
tions and the independence of Hungary. Thus Kossuth, 
whose eloquence is so well adapted to move the masses, 
sows insurrection on his passage. 

“ Volunteers and insurgent peasants are incessantly 
flocking into Pest. They arrive with cries of ‘ Live 
Hungary! Let us live independent or die.’ The gov- 
ernment having declared that provisions were wanting 
in the camp, the inhabitants came forward eagerly to 
contribute to the provisioning of the troops. ‘There were 
to be seen poor old women emptying into the military 
wagons bags of flour, of pease, of beans, their provision 
for the winter. The committee of public safety has made 
arrangements for the prevention of disorders.” 

The order given to the Austrian troops to march 
against the Hungarians called forth an outbreak at Vi- 
enna. A strong sympathy united the liberals of Vienna 
with those of Hungary. The publication of the corre- 
spondence of Jellachich with the Austrian minister had 
excited a vehement indignation; for, only a short time 
before, Latour had solemnly denied his complicity with 
Jellachich. It was besides perfectly understood that the 
proclamation of martial law in Hungary, and the re- 
establishment of the ancient order of things there, was 
only preparatory to taking the same course in Austria. 

The timely co-operation of the Hungarians with the 
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Viennese was prevented by the scruples of the Austrian 
Diet on the one hand, which could not resolve to invite 
a foreign force to enter upon Austrian soil, and those of 
the Hungarian generals on the other, who hesitated to 
make what might have appeared a hostile inroad into a 
friendly state. The instruments of despotism have al- 
ways this immense advantage over the defenders of the 
rights of the people: they are perplexed by no scruples, 
whether of legality or of humanity, and can always take 
the shortest and most effective means to the attainment 
of their ends. 

During the month of October, while the issue of events 
at Vienna was still doubtful, an article from the pen of 
De Gerando appeared almost daily in the National. 
From one of these, which treats of the condition of the 
Austrian empire, and which appeared in the National of 
the 21st of October, we give the following extract. 


‘‘'The Magyar population is agglomerated in the centre of the 
country. The soil is fertile and thinly peopled. Thus the 
tribes which surround it are perpetually swelling the ranks of 
that nation by partial migrations. By the situation they occupy, 
the Magyars are in contact with all the peoples of Hungary, 
whom they separate from each other, so that these peoples com- 
municate with each other by means of the Magyar language. 
Thus this language is that which is the most spoken in the coun- 
try. The language of the Magyars being that of the admin- 
istration and of the intelligent classes, their numbers are con- 
stantly recruited by men of all the other races. If we should name 
all the men, who, for the past twenty-five years, have influenced 
the destinies of Hungary, we should show that all the races have 
furnished these men in equal proportion. But they are all Hun- 
garians, speak Hungarian, and know only one country, — Hun- 
gary.” 

De Gerando not only labored to furnish the public 
with correct information, and to enlighten it by seriously 
prepared historical articles; he also found himself often 
called upon- to come forward to defend the cause of the 
people against the insidious attacks of the partisans of 
the reaction, already too numerous in France. There is 
a class of persons, who can hear with indifference or 
complacency of the massacre of thousands upon thou- 
sands of men, in wars excited by the ambition or ca- 
price of princes; who regard it as a matter of course 
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that cities should be bombarded, that provinces should 
be laid waste, when it is a question of re-establishing 
the authority of a sovereign whose deposition the people 
have pronounced; who view it only as a necessary se- 
verity, when, after a nation has failed in the struggle for 
justice, the noblest heads are delivered up to the execu- 
tioner; but who yet can scarcely find words to express 
their horror if a single life, however guilty, is sacrificed 
without premeditation, by unknown and unauthorized 
hands, in the first outburst of the storm, when an injured 
and insulted people rises to vindicate its rights. ‘The 
guilt or the frenzy of a few nameless men is imputed to 
the defenders of popular rights, and the cause of freedom 
is assumed to be that of murder and license. 

Success alone can silence or efface calumnies like 
those combated by De Gerando. A people grown strong 
and great through liberty lives down the slanders that 
accompanied its advent into the society of nations; it 
forgets them, or records them as the prosperous man re- 
calls the hardships and slights of his opening career, to 
heighten by contrast the successes and honors of his 
maturity. But the people that has failed in the contest 
for freedom must too commonly bear, in addition to the 
burden of misfortune, that of contumely. The heroes 
of a fallen cause too often rest in unhonored graves, 
until the time comes when their happier successors, vin- 
dicating the same cause, not with greater courage per- 
haps, nor with more self-devotion, but with better fortune, 
redeem their memory, and at length the monument 
rises where the scaffold stood. 

Again De Gerando writes : — 


“The Machiavellian policy of Austria has not a little con- 
tributed to rally all the Hungarians around one standard. For 
can it be denied that there is unanimity among them, when on 
one side the peasants are seen rising in a mass, and on the other 
the rich citizens of the country consecrating what remains of 
their fortune to the arming of volunteers? when the bishops, 
who have always been reproached with a want of patriotism, 
and a boundless devotion to Catholic Austria, preach, in their 
pastoral letters, the war against Austria? It is not surely to 
these prelates that the epithet of demagogues will be applied. 
It is thus they express themselves : — 

*¢¢ We exhort you, very dear brothers in Christ, to be of in- 
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flexible fidelity to your country, of a courageous devotion in its 
defence, of a sincere obedience to the authorities, who, in this 
time of peril, are forced to ask of you greater sacrifices than 
formerly. Fortify yourselves with the thought that you are 
fighting for liberty. Regard it as your most sacred duty to live 
together in concord and in love, to succor one another mutually, 
to support the weak, to encourage the timid, to punish the ene- 
mies of order. ‘Have patience and courage, and hope for the 
grace of God, who, far from letting you sink under the burden 
of the combat, will recompense your patriotism and your perse- 
verance by the blessings of peace.’ ” 


The assiduity with which De Gerando labored, as one 
of the editors of the National, the exciting nature of the 
subjects he discussed, and the anxiety which he suffered 
in regard to the prospects of the liberal cause in Europe, 
impaired his health. In February, 1849, he found him- 
self obliged to suspend his labors, and leave Paris for a 
time, in the hope of restoring his strength by rest and 
change of air. Before his departure he wrote an article 
for the National, calling the public attention to the man- 
ifesto published at Paris by Count Ladislaus Teleki, 
with the title, “The Hungarians to the Civilized Na- 


tions.” This article, which was not published until after 


De Gerando had left Paris, was the last which appeared 
from his pen for many weeks. He writes: — 


** We have shown from the beginning what was the interest 
of liberty and civilization in this European question. We saw 
on which side was justice, and we have defended it, as we shall 
always defend it, without asking on which side the force might 
happen momentarily to be. ‘The adorers of success may weave 
crowns for the bombarders. It is a possible thing that Hungary, 
alone, absolutely alone in the world, surrounded by enemies, 
attacked on all sides, may succumb at length under the number 
of its foes. But it will be the eternal glory of this people, which 
might have purchased repose by accepting shameful conditions, 
that it believed to the end in the sanctity of right!” 


De Gerando selected Nancy, the town in which his 
elder brother resided, as the place of his temporary re- 
tirement. The tranquillity and regularity of provincial 
life, with the absence of fatiguing occupation, soon ex- 
erted a beneficial influence upon his health. He con- 
demned himself as far as possible to a life of mental 
repose. One of the chief pleasures of his retirement 
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was found in reading the abstracts, which, by his request, 
were forwarded to him every week, of the lectures which 
his friend, M. Dumesnil, was then delivering at the 
Collége de France. 

Notwithstanding his desire to repair his strength as 
rapidly as possible by a life of calm and repose, De Ge- 
rando could not wholly abstract himself from the outer 
world, nor detach his thoughts from the great interests 
which were then in question in the South and East of 
—— He writes on the first of March to a friend in 

aris : — 

“ Dear friend,— Your kind and sympathetic letters 
do me great good. They make me imagine myself with 
you, and render the distance between us less painful...... 
Like you, my friend, I am waiting for the waking of 
France.. I wrote to N. exactly what you wrote to me at 
the same moment, that the nations are giving us back 
the life that we have communicated to them. We will 
wait. Yes. But, O God! do not let the waiting be too 
long! 

e I am anxious about Italy. What will our poor gov- 
ernment do? I am prepared for anything on its part. 
What makes me blush at this moment is the impudence 
of our sophists, pleading, as under Louis Philippe, the 
cause of falsehood and wrong. 

I am happy to be able to tell you that the spirit of 
the departments is not so bad as they suppose at Paris. 
You know what instincts and what a fund of good sense 
reside in the masses. They return from their errors 
much sooner than our enemies had counted upon. The 
adorers of the past deceive themselves greatly, if they 
believe that the mass of the nation will follow them in 
a crusade for the monarchy. I learn with regret your 
recent indisposition. ‘Take care of yourself. It is only 
on this condition that I approve of your resolution of 
taking refuge in study. I know well we cannot die for 
some time yet, that we were born for something, and 
that, until this something has been accomplished, we 
must necessarily live. But do not let this thought ren- 
der you as imprudent as it has me, for it tends to the 
enfeebling of the human machine, which we leave out 
of the account and which revenges itself terribly.” 

To the anxiety which De Gerando felt on account of 
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the state of public affairs was added a yet nearer solici- 
tude. Forseveral months he had no news of his wife and 
children. In consequence of the disturbed state of the 
country, none of the letters addressed to him from Tran- 
sylvania reached their destination. In the middle of 
March, he had the satisfaction of learning, through an in- 
direct channel, that those dearest to him were in health 
and safety; but he received at the same time the an- 
nouncement of a new calamity which had befallen the 
home of his wife, and which increased his solicitude on 
her account. 
M. L. P. 





Arr. Il. — A SONG OF THE NIGHT. 


'BEATI QUI LUGENT: OR, HERMAN’S VIGILS. 





“Yet the Lord will command his loving-kindness in the day-time, and 
in the night his song shall be with me, and my prayer unto the God of my 
life.”” — Psalm xlii. 8. 


“ L’on y apprend qu’une affliction bien endurée est un trésor pour 
l’éternité, et que souffrir avec Jesus Christ doit étre l’ambition d’une 4me 
qui veut s’approcher de sa glorieuse conformité.”’ 





Txovu who didst cheer with melodies of heaven 
Israel’s crowned shepherd in his vigils long, 
To the long midnight of my woe hast given 

At last a faint, low song. 


While Rest and Childhood press their quiet pillows, 

By Thy dear presence’ pitying pleadings won 

From hoarse-grown silence, I from wind-swung willows 
Take my unstrung harp down. 


Too faint to climb, no more with burning hands 

I strain for gadding bays its frame to deck, 

But, kneeling, where the cross forsaken stands 
The ensanguined flowers I seek. 


Sad passion-flowers, pansies dark and sweet, 
And love-lies-bleeding, drowned in heaven-wept dew, 
Andherb of grace, for broken spirit meet, 

The Serpent-baffling rue. 
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As the pleased mother marks, an unmarked warden, 
Her children’s merry sports from window high, 
But, if or fright or pain invade her garden, 

Doth breathless to them fly, — 


Clasp them with kisses in her felt embraces, 

And with her unexpected voice them cheer, 

And look into their upturned crying faces, 
That straight begin to clear ; — 


So Thou, who, o’er our mazy life presiding, 

An ever-tender mindful watch dost keep 

O’er all our joys, those thoughtless joys providing, 
Art nearest when we weep. 


O that to all this world of grieving mortals 

I of the solace could one tithe impart, 

With which Thou knockest at the unlatched portals 
Of my void, desolate heart! 


With tears Thou deign’st to purge my dust-dimmed vision, 
So of the ends of fleeting earthly woe, 
In the high councils of Thy state Elysian, 

Some little me to show. 


Much, much Thy mercy takes, that Thou mayst give 
Gifts which Thy wisdom sees worth all besides. 
Our life decays to teach our souls to live 

Where deathless life abides. 


Thou for our heavenly thwart’st our earthly ends ; 
For the true riches chang’st our sordid pelf ; 
And callest up to Thee our human friends, 

To substitute Thyself. 


Thou, firm yet kindly Nurse, dost put away 

The fading, poisonous laurels ; then, to calm 

Our idle rage, our blessed loss dost pay 
With fair immortal palm. 


Art’s brightest pages into blackness turn 

In the grim noontide of our darkened eyes, 

But that from Thine own lessons we may learn 
The lore that angels prize. 


E’en though Thou suffered those to smite us sore 
Whom erst Thou didst ordain to soothe and bless, 
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*T were through their wounds the oil and wine to pour 
Of mightier tenderness. 


Borne on a bed of soft, inglorious roses 

Thou wouldst not, Father, that Thy child should be, 

To those calm halls where, lapped in peace, reposes 
Christ’s host from victory. 


From heaven’s steep ramparts when some watchman bright — 
Shows the dim sunken point that gave him birth, 
Through deeps of surging suns and tossing light, 

The recollected earth, — 


Looks through the woes did cloud its tiny ball, 
Smiles at the phantasms that befooled him then, 
Straining a spirit’s memory to recall 

How once he walked with men, 


And modest of the mighty wars will tell, 

In its clay cradle’s infancy and age, 

Strangling the writhing, snaky brood of Hell, 
His infant soul did wage, 


And boasts with grateful pride the arm that gave 

Its aid in every peril that befell, — 

Thou wouldst not that one craven child should have 
No answering tale to tell. 


For crowns of thorns, that gall Thy saints below, 

Are crowns of glory worn by saints above ; 

The hand that weaves one for my shrinking brow 
Is weaving it in love. 


For the last time, perchance, ’t is profferéd ; 

O bear with me, and | will now endure, 

Lest ’mid Thy shining ones I hang my head, 
Undiademed, obscure ! 


Thou bidst me to the table where, on waters 

Of bitterness and sorrow’s hardest bread, 

Earth’s noblest sons, and purest, holiest daughters, 
Their growing souls have fed. 


In the heart’s upper, large, hushed chamber sitting, 
Their working brows by angels’ pinions fanned, 
By high Thoughts waited on with service fitting, 

I see the awful band. 
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The bloodlike beads of sweat big on his forehead, 

Lo! at their head, most sad, most blest, sits he 

Who knelt, upon the night of nights most horrid, 
In dank Gethsemane. 


To share the Passover of agony, 

As lay of yore the loved Apostle John, 

In his own heaving bosom bids me lie 
My Saviour and Thy Son. 


And “ If Thou mayst not pass from me this cup,” — 
So round the board the half-choked pledge doth run, — 


‘** O Father, to its dregs I drink it up ; 
Thy will, not mine, be done !” 


It is enough! With them and Thee in union, 

Though all my days be spent in travail sore, 

Make me but worthy of this dread communion, 
And I will ask no more. 


Make me but worthy, Lord, lest I, as they 

Who in despair and-wrath their spirits sink, 

Tasting this cup and bread unworthily, 
Damnation eat and drink. ‘ 


Drawn nearer Thee, not chased, in each affliction, 
O let me own, with faith that cannot rove, 
A father’s earnest hand in benediction, 

Heavy with weight of love! 


No more I yield to doubtings or dejections, 

But meekly offer up to God and man 

A pierced heart’s blood and crucified affections, 
The little all I can. 


And when, as sudden glooms and darkness dun 

Sweep from my life’s short road the flying light, 

Spreads her grim veil to shroud me from the sun 
The frowning, awful night, 


{ will not shudder at its black expansion, 

But, darkling led by Thee, will trusting say, 

Some rising turret of my heavenly mansion 
Doth shadow o’er my way. 


My soul is strengthened. He who ever liveth 
To those who at His midnight footstool weep, 
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Shall give unto me, even as “ He giveth 
To his belovéd, sleep.” 


And, as the priceless boon in peace I take, 

Beneath Thy brooding wings my bed shall be ; 

And I will lay me down, sure ** when I wake” 
Of being “ still with Thee.” 





Art. IIl.—AN ECCLESIASTICAL CRISIS IN GERMANY.* 


Tue following review appeared in July, 1854, in 
Numbers 26 and 27 of the “German Periodical for 
Christian Science and Christian Life.” The notes from 
Schleiermacher, which have been appended by the trans- 
lator, are taken from the celebrated essay “ On the Pecu- 
liar Value and the Binding Authority- of Symbolical 
Books” (Simmtl. Werke, Abt. I, Bd. V., S. 423 - 455), 
and they indicate to what extent the eminent author 
of “ The Christian Doctrine of Sin” and the members 
of the Gottingen Faculty, on this subject, follow that 
great theologian. We have given such extracts from 
the Memorial as have a general interest to our readers. A 
detailed account of the present Lutheran reaction in 
Germany, which we had prepared to accompany this 
translation, we are compelled, by reason of its length, 
to reserve for the next number. E. J. ¥. 


Review by Professor Miller. 


This Memorial has had its immediate occasion in an 
attack, directed, in the previous year, by a conference of 
pastors from the Duchy of Bremen and Verden, against 
the Theological Faculty of the University of Gottingen, 
on account of its relation to the “ Lutheran Creed.” As 





* Upon the Present Ecclesiastical Crisis, particularly the Relation of the Evan- 
gelical Theological Faculties to Science and the Church. A Memorial from the 
Theological Faculty of the George Augustus University to the Royal Curatorium 
of the same, in Defence of the Evangelical Liberty of Instruction against Recent 
Assaults. Gottingen: Published by Dietrich. 1654. 
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we learn from the Memorial itself, a paper had been pre- 
sented to the Ministry for Spiritual Affairs in Hanover, 
which is likewise Curatorium of the University, designat- 
ing the ecclesiastical position of the Theological Facul- 
ty as a “crying incongruity,’ complaining; that it was 
composed entirely ar chiefly of theologians who were in 
favor of the union of the two churches, and that the 
Lutheran Confession was not represented in it. In re- 
ply, the Faculty has deemed a public declaration neces- 
sary. ‘The causes, however, that have led to the com- 
position of this Memorial, and to its publication by the 
press, lie far deeper. They are involved in the position, 
which the contenders for the re-establishment of strictly 
Lutheran Orthodoxy in doctrine and of Lutheran ordi- 
nances in the Church have assumed almost throughout 
Northern Germany in relation to Scientific Theology 
(because it does not follow absolutely their current), and 
in relation to the institutions dedicated to its service, the 
Theological Faculties. 

The questions which thereby have been called up are 
so very vital, affecting the existence or non-existence 
of genuine theological science, that not only it, but the 
Evangelical Church in general, which without a scien- 
tific theology can never have a healthy existence, is 
bound in gratitude to the Faculty for its noble and able 
defence of the Evangelical liberty of instruction. 

German theology has undergone, in the course of the 
present century, a transformation of the deepest signifi- 
cance. From the prevailing naturalistic views, which 
degraded Christ to a mere teacher of law and example 
of virtue, she has turned to the historical revelation of 
God, in order to learn from it to believe on Christ as the 
only begotten Son of God, and to love him as the Sav- 
iour of a sinful world, — who is likewise the only Saviour 
for science when it has gone astray. This transforma- 
tion has been brought about solely by the power of in- 
ward impulses. It has not come to pass by the church 
government and the clergy having demanded of scientific 
theology an agreement with the creeds; on the contrary, 
this internal change in the literature and institutions of 
theological science took place first, and so gave the 
Church a clergy who then penetrated deeper into the doc- 
trines of the Evangelical Confession. Only the directors 
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of the Universities in the principal states of Northern 
Germany have accelerated the process, by preferring for 
new appointments, when they had a choice among ap- 
proved scientific men, theologians who believed in reve- 
lation to rationalists. And now these Lutheran associa- 
tions and conferences demand, that the directors of the 
Universities should adopt measures which will establish 
an Orthodox Lutheranism in the Theological Faculties. 
Before, it was a new stream, which in the depths of life 
and in the depths of theological science, in its exegetical, 
historical, dogmatical departments, as well as in specula- 
tive theology, broke a pathway for itself; and now the 
governments are called upon to give theology a form, by 
means of outward measures, which it will not naturally 
develop by the action of its own internal energies.” 
Strange metamorphosis of positions! It is scarcely ten 
or twelve years ago, that an Antichristian Pantheism 
showered upon the Theological Faculties a profusion of 
scorn and abuse because of their antiquated faith in reve- 
lation, which really no longer kept pace with the stormy 
progress of the age; and now, an overstrained confes- 
sionalism is angry with them because they do not suffer 
themselves to be drawn away in its rapid course to an 
opposite extreme. What appearance will these matters 
have ten or twelve years hence? 

In the discussion of its subject, the Memorial first ex- 
hibits in the light of history the importance of the pres- 
ent crisis in the Church, and the dangers that are con- 
nected with it. With brief but impressive characters it 
sketches the “history of the passion’ of German Lu- 
theran theology down to the beginning of the present 





* “Infidelity, or, to say the least, a poor, unsatisfactory, inoperative 
opinion with regard to matters of faith, had become prevalent in the Church. 

e now see that it is giving way. But is this because the binding author- 
ity of the creed still here and there exists ? : Is that the citadel into which 
the Evangelical spirit has retreated, from which it has made victorious sal- 
lies upon the foe, and now, after he has retired, again rushes forth to pur- 
sue him? Certainly not! Or is it because it has constructed elsewhere 
something similar to this binding authority ? Quite as little! It is simply 
because the activity of those who had firmly kept the faith without being 
bound by any rule in all things became more free, and the susceptibility of 
those who were yet unbiased was more aroused. What, therefore, can be 
a more natural means of averting in future a similar dominion of infidelity, 
than by a closer union to elevate and protect this activity, and to keep this 
susceptibility inclined towards it ? ”” — Schleiermacher. 
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century, keeping constantly in view its relation to the 
Church and to the requisites for its own divine success. 
It then dwells for a moment upon the internal regenera- 
tion of the Evangelical Church and theology since the 
second decennium of this century, and discloses the hid- 
den causes from which has arisen, within the last ,ten 
years, partly by favoring and partly by opposing this re- 
generation, the false importance now given to the creed, 
as if every blessing were secured to the Church when this 
was held firm and unshaken. It then shows, that, if “ the 
pure doctrine and the confession of it are to be made all- 
important, the idea of the Church must be modified ac- 
cordingly.” A purely clerical government of the Church, 
and the degradation of the congregation to a mere eccle- 
sia audiens et obediens, then become essentially requisite. 
The Memorial demonstrates what very discordant views 
respecting the positive ideal of the Church prevail in this 
party, and that it is only continuing the schismatic work 
of a one-sided subjectivity under a new name, since 
every one of these views is wont to call itself the bloom 
of Lutheranism. But it designates,as common to them 
all, an opposition to all non-Lutheran Evangelical Chris- 
tians, extending even to hostility ; and this hostility they 
would fain make the ruling principle of every true Lu- 
theran, as well as of science. A marked characteristic is 
also said to be their reliance upon tradition and the law, 
fancying that it goes well with the Church when only the 
legal establishment of the “ pure doctrine ” is in all places 
guaranteed, — thus perverting the confession of faith into 
a means of domination and might, wishing to convert 
the same into an outward law of mechanical uniformity, 
and desiring to make the repetition of the sentences of 
the creed “ the substitute for scientific investigation.” — 
. 10. 
. Accordingly, while readily acknowledging the not in- 
significant number of worthy and pious men among the 
advocates of this movement, the protest exhibits the 
miserable fruits which it has borne, or threatens yet to 
bear. Those arising from an exaggeration of the idea 
of the pastoral office are chiefly of a local character ; for 
nowhere has this exaggeration been so widely extended, 
and carried to such an extreme, as has been done by 
VOL. LVIIl. —4TH 8S. VOL. XXIII. NO. II. 18 
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a large fraction of the established Church of Hanover." 
Others are of a more general significance; such as the 
dissolution of the Evangelical union in beneficent eccle- 
siastical undertakings, the invectives against the United 
and the Reformed Churches,} the encroachments upon 
the rights of the church government, and especially the 
widening of the breach which separates the so-called cul- 
tivated portion of our people, not only from the pastor, 
but also from the Church. 

The Memorial then passes to the second division of its 
theme, and sets forth the necessity of continuing as here- 
tofore to maintain the principles of the Evangelical free- 
dom in the teaching of the Theological Faculties. It 
points out the limits to this freedom which necessarily 
result from the relation of every Evangelical Theological 
Faculty to the Evangelical Church, and unfolds how the 
free exercise of scientific investigation and instruction 
within these limits is a condition essential to the life of 
Protestant theology, and the highest institutions dedi- 
cated to it. Very truly and aptly is here’ demonstrated, 
that, in the department of religion, not only what a man 
believes is of consequence, but also and chiefly how and 
why he believes it, — which those who know no other 
standard in questions relating to the creed than the mere 
quantitative and material, would do well to lay to heart. 
‘The Memorial proves, that, according to the principles of 
the Reformation, that faith only is really Evangelical 
which is based, not upon a pretended authority of the 
Church over the conscience, but upon that authority 
which is truly divine. From this naturally follows the 
duty of the Theological Faculties to defend with energy 
the idea of the Church as held by the Reformers against 
such ideas of ecclesiastical and clerical authority, which 
falsify the doctrine in its very sources. Then comes a 





* The refusal of a young Lutheran minister in Rissingen to allow Dr. 
Tholuck to preach in his pulpit, — though many guests at this fashionable 
watering place desired it, and the church had been built mainly through 
his exertions, — because he was not Lutheran enough, is justified by Dr. 
Kahnis in his “ Cause of the Lutheran Church.” — p. 74. 

+ So Krummacher’s furious sermon upon the “false prophets,’ at the 
anniversary festival of the Home Missions in Halle, and his diatribe — so 
the Genevan Semaine Réligieuse, No. 40, terms it — against the revolution- 
ists in 1848, delivered within the walls where the Frankfort Parliament 
had held its sessions. 
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brief statement of the position of universality held by the 
Evangelical Universities of Germany, in which the Theo- 
logical Faculties, as integral members of the same, neces- 
sarily participate. “ Should these be restricted by the 
circle of thought of a province, a county, or even a ten- 
dency of the age, they would be transformed into semi- 
naries, such as the Romish Church possesses and wishes 
them to be, and thus everything like what they now are 
would be destroyed ; they would become special ecclesi- 
astical schools...... A Theological Faculty which 
should undergo such a transformation, however much 
well-meaning narrowness and short-sightedness might 
demand it, would thereby at once have to withdraw from 
the circle of its sisters, as no longer equally privileged 
with them.” — pp. 21, 22. 

In conclusion, the Memorial enters somewhat more at 
length into the peculiar historical relations of the Theo- 
logical Faculty in. Gottingen. As already remarked, this 
had been designated by the Conference as consisting en- 
tirely or chiefly of “ Union theologians”; yet as its 
members manifestly do not belong to a “ Union” Church, 
but to the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hanover, 
two points only remain to constitute the substance and 
ground of this complaint: first, that the Faculty does 
not defend that idea of the pastoral office which this 
party some years ago established ; and second, that, when 
it controverts the Reformed doctrine, it does so in no odi- 
ous or hostile tone, but with the utmost possible fairness, 
acknowledging the peculiar excellences of the Reformed 
Confession. Here perhaps might be added, by way of 
supplement, though it does not alter in the least the state 
of the case, that its teachers of dogmatic theology do not 
certainly oppose the Reformed doctrine on all the points 
which the Lutheran theologians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury controverted. In reply to the first charge, the de- 
cidedly un-Lutheran character of this idea of the pastoral 
office is briefly proved from the Smalcaldic treatise De 
Potestate et Primatu Pape, and from the constant teach- 
ing of the Lutheran Church. In reply to the second one, 
attention is called to the difference between the doctrine 
of Zwingli and Calvin, and to the milder position, which 
even the old Lutheran creeds assume, towards the doc- 
trine of Zwingli.— But, it will be said, the Formula of 
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Agreement, as is well known, treats the difference be- 
tween Zwingli’s and Calvin’s doctrine as of no conse- 
quence, putting both under the same severe sentence 
of condemnation, and not merely under the improbant 
secus docentes of the tenth article of the Augustana. 
— With regard to this, the Memorial proves historically 
that the Formula of Agreement is no universal symbo- 
lum of the Lutheran established Church of Hanover, and 
still less can it be such for the Theological Faculty in 
Gottingen.” But here the tactics of the opponents are 
easy to be foreseen. They will search the writings of 
the members of the Theological Faculty, and bring their 
assertions to the test of the older Lutheran creeds, and 
so discover here and there a difference in doctrine. For 
at the present day many have become so ensnared in an 
altogether mechanical view of this question of confession, 
that they know not what to think, when, in the writings 
and lectures of the members of a Theological Faculty 
which belongs to the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the 
doctrinal system at least of those older syrhbolical books is 
not accurately reflected. And yet only when it is neces- 
sary for them to defend their own position to the creeds, 
and their many variations from them, do they surprise 
us with vigorous ideas and a very free-thinking discus- 
sion of the question. Against this the Memorial defends 
its position by proving, that the Theological Faculty in 
Gottingen, according to the Doctor’s oath and the gen- 
eral purport of its statutes, is only bound to teach the veri- 
tates sacre ad salutem eternam necessarie in general, 
the doctrine fundamentales. But it adds, with the most 
perfect justice, that it by no means lays the main stress 
upon this historical state of the matter, but that this is 
involved in the very nature of Evangelical science and the 
Evangelical Church. 

The Memorial closes with the petition to the Curato- 
rium “to stand unshaken, in the future, by the tried and 





*« For this reason,’ (because the Formula of Agreement was composed 
not to instruct, but only to settle internal controversies,) “ I think that the 
name of a symbolical book cannot belong to it, in the same sense as to the 
other confessions of faith ; and I hold it for a perfectly correct instinct, that 
so large a portion of the Lutheran Church has not been willing to place it 
in the same rank with those; and I think the same of the Reformed 
Church with respect to the Synod of Dortrecht.” — Schletermacher. 
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salutary principles which have been implanted in this 
University ever since its foundation; in order that the 
spirit of a pure love to the Church, which is a spirit of 
Evangelical faithfulness and freedom, the spirit of thor- 
ough investigation, of wise reflection, and true scientific 
aims, the spirit of concord among ourselves, of mildness 
and justice toward others, may yet longer keep among 
us their divinely blessed abode, in the struggles of the 
present and in those which are to come.” 

We are far from apprehending that the Hanover Min- 
istry for Spiritual Affairs, with whom the high regard for 
the rights of science and the conditions essential to the 
life of the University has been traditional for more than 
a hundred years, will direct in future the affairs of the 
Theological Faculty in Gottingen at all otherwise than 
in the spirit of this dignified exposition. But supposing 
that this high authority was inclined to accede to the 
requisitions of that Pastoral Conference, must it not take 
for granted that the movers of those requisitions, if ques- 
tioned, would be able to name a number of representatives 
of strict Lutheran Orthodoxy, learned and experienced 
in teaching, from whom one or a few might be selected to 
be professors? When an assembly of earnest and wor- 
thy men resolve on definite requisitions from such magis- 
trates, and especially in a matter so important, and lying 
beyond the sphere of their proper calling, they must sure- 
ly have presupposed at least the possibility of their being 
executed. But whoever is acquainted with the scientific 
theological literature of the day cannot deny that, in 
fact, it is not even possible to answer these requisitions. 
If we take the Lutheran creeds as a standard, and apply 
them strictly and closely to the theological works of the 
present day, among all the theologians who have un- 
folded their dogmatical convictions in any extended and 
connected manner, we look in vain for one who can 
stand before this test. Mere names, or the stronger em- 
phasis upon certain names, cannot be of consequence to 
us, but only actual agreement as a matter of fact. 

And are we astonished that it is so? So long as the 
thread of an unbroken tradition connected the Lutheran 
theology with the doctrinal system of the Formula of 
Agreement, not only the religious thoughts of this sys- 
tem, but its scientific forms of expression also, remained, 

18* 
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so to say, incorporated with the flesh and blood of their 
theologians, and they continued to think and reason in 
its ideas. This thread is now broken. The manner in 
which this occurred was unjustifiable, not because the 
theology of the period of free-thinking broke loose en- 
tirely from those forms of expression, but because it 
broke loose also from the religious thoughts. Neverthe- 
less, through the secret providence of God, who knows 
how to lead man back to the truth from the by-ways of 
his farthest wanderings, this apostasy was made to con- 
tribute to the emancipation of Biblical criticism and in- 
terpretation, as well as of historical investigation in gen- 
eral, from the yoke of doctrinal systems; and this is a 
gain which Evangelical theology, in her love for truth, 
should never allow a second time to be snatched from 
her. Hence the system of ideas in which we, as theolo- 
gians, scientifically think, has gradually become altered ; 
it has let many ideas fall which stood in the dogmatic 
dictionary of the old Protestant theology, and has 
adopted into its own a multitude of new ones. There- 
with, also, the methods of stating theological ideas have 
been changed. Moreover, that boundless movement in 
the department of speculative theology, in addition to a 
multitude of questions which from the beginning were 
falsely put, brought up a number of genuine theological 
problems, which we must solve in a very different man- 
ner from that employed by the deistic and pantheistic 
rationalists; but to ignore them or wish by force to sup- 
press them, by means of prescriptions emanating from 
the doctrinal system of the Church, is tyranny and folly. 
When now a theologian, who stands in connection with 
the culture of the day, has learned in the school of the 
Holy Spirit again to believe on Christ as the fathers of 
the Reformation believed on him, we might surely sup- 
pose that he would not be lacking in that chaste sense 
of truth, to which all sophistical artifices and pretexes are 
an abomination. If sucha one also had at first the per- 
suasion, that this doctrinal system of Lutheran Ortho- 
doxy was, in its entire compass, a more adequate expres- 
sion of the truth revealed in the Scriptures, and had 
accordingly the earnest purpose to adopt it altogether, 
what would :be the result? Certainly not a literal re- 
establishment of all the old ideas and links in this sys- 
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tem, in which there was nothing scientific, and not the 
least power to qualify one for the doctrines of science. 
This adoption will lead rather to a living reproduction 
of the religious thoughts of that system, which will ap- 
ply these consciously or unconsciously to present theo- 
logical questions and problems, adapting itself to the 
certain results of Biblical criticism, interpretation, and 
historical research, and clothing itself in the scientific 
methods and forms of expression which are now em- 
ployed, as far as they are not essentially inappropriate 
to the character of Divine revelation. But how can this 
reproduction take place, unless the doctrinal opinions 
themselves undergo manifold alterations? Or is it im- 
agined that the metaphysics also of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries can be raised to life again, and, in 
return, that the Biblical criticism and historical inquiries 
of modern times can be struck dead?* Shall we again 
learn to think theologically in the scholastic formation 
of that age, and abandon as erroneous all striving after 
organic development.of thought? 

We can therefore only lament requisitions of this 
character, which have recently been passed also by other 
pastoral conferences, as acts of precipitation arising from 
the fact that these men of practical talent and action do 
not consider properly the conditions which are essential 
to the existence and success of theological science. 

It is a very plausible opinion, that an exact and per- 
fect agreement in doctrine with the Lutheran creed must 
be demanded from the members of a scientific institu- 
tion, which has to educate in theology the future pastors 
of an established Church of the Lutheran confession. 
And yet only the simplest reflection upon the laws of all 
scientific knowledge is necessary in order to perceive 
that then Protestantism must renounce the possession 





* * But something else has surprised me, and, I am sure, many others 
also; namely, this, that some are acting as if they could blot out a long, 
well-known, and not unimportant period, obliterate as with a sponge the 
characters it has engraved into our table of history, and thus, in a much 
easier way than can usually be done with the old signatures of a codex re- 
scriptus, conjure forth the writing of the seventeenth century, and then ap- 
ply it to us as our own. This surely must astonish us, when we recollect 
the great influence which was exercised not long since by so many honor- 
able and memorable men, who resisted all coercion to the symbolical books, 


and = their own views quite notoriously differed from them.’ — Schleier- 
macher. 
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of a real theology, and of a scientific preparation of its 
candidates for the pastoral office. New thoughts and 
new knowledge can now flow into the minds of men 
from the spring of the Divine revelation, and create for 
themselves new modes and forms of theological thought, 
as at the time of the Reformation. If, however, a theo- 
logically developed system of doctrines is prescribed as a 
fixed, unquestionable authority, neither a new theology, 
which is really worthy of the name, can be constructed, 
nor an old one called to life again. There might then be 
indeed institutions of instruction for the future pastors of 
the Lutheran Church, yet no scientific ones, but mere 
schools of tradition and drilling, like the Catholic semi- 
naries for the priests. And if these schools should con- 
tinue as before members of the Universities, and be called 
Theological Faculties, is it believed that the other Fac- 
ulties, which are dedicated to free scientific inquiry, 
would still recognize them as equally privileged ?* 

To appreciate the worth of scientific knowledge and 
research is, from the nature of the case, given to but few, 
and to still fewer is it given to feel and discern in its 
fundamental principles, and not merely to repeat as a 
current phrase, that it is an essential, vital condition for 
the Protestant Church. It cannot therefore surprise us, 
that at the present day many voices are heard in pasto- 
ral conferences and in literature, recommending the ap- 
plication of such means as sooner or later will result in 
offering up scientific theology at the Universities as an 
acceptable sacrifice to the practical character of theologi- 
cal institutions; indeed, we might wonder that those 
who are striving for the entire re-establishment of sym- 
bolical Orthodoxy have not long since directed their at- 





* « Is everything that occurs in the symbolical books regarded as equally 
sacred, — is, for example, the figurative description of the last judgment a 
doctrine in the same sense as that concerning the Son of God, and the 
magical working of the Devil upon the soul just as much so as the influence 
of the Holy Spirit through the word of Scripture, — there is then nothing 
left in the character of these books which it is worth the trouble to explain 
away. — At last nothing remains but that theology should separate itself 
from the other branches of culture as a department of pure tradition, and so 
die out. Or if the interest for speculation as well as for history and criti- 
cism cannot be extirpated, there is nothing left but to construct private doc- 
trines beside or behind the public ones ; and this would be the greatest evil 
that could befall us, until the former should vanquish the latter.’’ — Schlei- 
ermacher. 
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tacks against this point, with more unanimity and decis- 
ion. ‘These means are, the subordination of the Theo- 
logical Faculties to the government of the Church. The 
government of the Church, from its very position, has 
as its chief duty to uphold and protect the authority of 
what now exists. Should the institutions, therefore, in 
which the progressive elements in the development of 
ecclesiastical knowledge find their place and culture by 
the side of the conservative tendencies, be placed under 
the control of such a body, this would deprive the party 
of progress of special institutions. For no one would 
respect theological literature, after he had once consid- 
ered clearly the consequences of the proposal, that the 
Theological Faculties shall be occupied exclusively in 
repeating, explaining, and exegetically and historically 
defending the received system of doctrines. It has been 
of the highest importance, especially in protecting the 
Evangelical Church against severe injuries, that the 
state governments have given no ear to the demands to 
transfer the direction of the Universities in part from 
their own to other hands.* It is according to the spirit 
of Rome to substitute the mechanical in place of the 
organic relation, to make Science the absolute slave of 
ecclesiastical authorities, compelling her to prove the 
doctrines of the Church and justify its institutions. 
Protestant theological science should also serve the 
Church, but it can do so as science only, under the con- 
dition that it is not made servile to it, and that it does 
not receive the rule and law of its action from the eccle- 
. siastical authorities. As the existence of theology as a 
science depends upon this, so Protestantism can only 
under this condition really maintain itself against Rom- 
ish Catholicism. If it makes historical tradition, that 
which has grown up and been established in the Church, 
its basis in the same sense as that does, its position 





* So likewise Dr. Licke judged, in an article last year in this periodical, 
p- 52. The state governments can with full right refuse a hearing to legal 
requisitions of this nature from bodies within the Church only so long as 
our states cease not to be Christian states, and thereby pledge themselves 
to the Christian Church to care for its interests wherever these are intrust- 
ed to its officials. Here also we see how in our day the efforts of political 
radicalism with its atheistical estate, and the efforts of the opposite party’ to 
fetter the Protestant Church and theology by the unchangeable letter of 
their creeds, play reciprocally into each others’ hands. 
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against that is utterly untenable. In such a case, not 
only can it never justify the fundamental act of the Refor- 
mation, the refusal to obey the legitimate government of 
the Church on the ground of the right of private judg- 
ment as to the true teachings of Holy Writ, but also in 
respect to the individual doctrines it then has a decided 
disadvantage in comparison with that Church. For im- 
partial historical investigation must openly admit, what 
the Reformers concealed from themselves, that not 
merely the Church theology of the Middle Ages, but also 
the patristic theology of the fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies, in most of the questions of controversy between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, stands more on the side 
of the former than of the latter. The pillar of the Evan- 
gelical Church is and remains the Word of God, which 
judges and purifies without ceasing all the traditions of 
the Church. And hence the Evangelical Church needs 
a department within itself, in which this inexhausted, 
creative, and criticizing power of Divine revelation may 
work freely and unhindered, so that the springs from 
which the Evangelical Church drew the origin of its own 
life may ever remain open. This department is that of 
Scientific Theology. 

It is true, that cases of fundamental contradiction to 
the office of introducing the ministers of the Evangelical 
Church to Evangelical science may here arise, against 
which the officers of the Church have an unquestionable 
right to come forth and complain. An abstract freedom 
of theological science, severed from all historical condi- 
tions, and claiming the right to destroy even the subject 
from which alone it has its worth, and for which it in 
fact exists, we will in no respect defend. In order to 
justify theological science, it must be shown that its idea 
is rooted in the nature of Christianity and of Protes- 
tantism; but from these we can never derive for the 
thoughts of a self-sufficient human wisdom such an ab- 
stract, independent, and unquestionable character. Yet 
the freedom of motion which Evangelical science must 
have in its peculiar sphere, and the boldness of scientific 
inquiry, without which the right to this free motion is a 
titulus sine re, are easily impaired; they need careful 
treatment, and they can be injured far more easily and 
deeply by rashly going too far, than by not going far 
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enough. The interest taken by the Evangelical Church 
(in the positive and historical sense of the term) in the 
scientific study of doctrines at the Universities, rightly 
understood, can be no higher, than that the substance of 
the doctrines laid down in its confessions, together with 
the knowledge which has been transmitted concerning 
them, shall be made truly living in the youth who pre- 
pare themselves for its service. To attain this end, 
however, it will certainly derive most profit, under the 
circumstances occasioned by the state of our general 
culture, if the directors of the theological studies par- 
ticularly endeavor to keep away all unhallowed spirits, 
be they orthodox or heterodox, and all unwashed hands, 
from the profession of a theological teacher. Yes, I will 
not conceal it, I hold these unconsecrated spirits for a 
more pernicious pest to the youth, when they acknowl- 
edge Christ and his word as God’s revelation, than when 
they are rationalists." For then the holiest ideas of Di- 
vine teaching, the Holy Spirit, Regeneration, Sonship 
to God, Union with Christ, flow over their lips in 
streams of anointed words, while they give free rein to 
their old man, with his vain, haughty, contentious, and 
deceitful lusts. And this sort of theology, which unfor- 
tunately meets us so frequently in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, and which it is extremely easy to 
revive by preposterously insisting on a strict orthodox 

according to the creed, is altogether calculated to destroy, 
in the youth who prepare themselves for the service of 
the Church, that which is the essential requisite to all 
true progress towards Chistianity and in Christianity, 
namely, that chaste sense of truth and the serious and 
conscientious application of religious truth to one’s own 
soul ; it is altogether calculated to mislead young theo- 
logians to the impious opinion, that a formal acceptance 
of the orthodox system of doctrine, which is purely an 





* «Let all who confess that such a union of believers does not attract 
them, remain as honorably without as their character gives them claims to 
be honored. Let us take care, by a thorough Christian education, that 
wicked men in general may become fewer, in order that fewer of them 
may creep into the teacher's office. For such must always cause harm, 
even if they refrain most conscientiously from departing in the least from 
the doctrines of the Church. But the earnest and pious man will ever be a 


blessing, even if he differs in many points from our common doctrines.” — 
Schleiermacher. 
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exercise of the understanding, is the justifying and sav- 
ing faith. 5 

We must here touch upon a dark side of this whole 
question, which is rightly made prominent also in the 
Memorial. It is a notorious fact, that the Lutheran re- 
action of the present day, in many of its branches, does 
not hesitate to accept various elements which have their 
origin in the Roman Catholic doctrine and church or- 
ganization. In the established Church of Hanover, it 
is the idea of the clerical office in particular which many 
advocates of this fraction exaggerate in the strongest 
manner. We shall be able to understand and fairly es- 
timate this remarkable phenomenon, when we consider 
it in its historical connection. The present state of Ger- 
man Protestantism has left behind it a period, in which 
a one-sided subjectivity and individualism had not only 
lost all understanding and just appreciation of those fun- 
damental religious views upon which the Catholic sys- 
tem rests, but was accustomed also to oppose many of 
the elements of religious knowledge and life, which have 
their ground in the common Christian doctrine, as the 
remnants of Catholicism in the Protestant Church, or as 
dangerous germs of Catholic corruptions. We need 
only call to mind to what judgments the liturgy of the 
religious service was subjected thirty years ago, how 
jealously every recognition of mystery in the Sacrament 
was regarded, with what distrust the efforts of Schleier- 
macher and Marheinecke to restore to the doctrine of 
the Church its great importance in the Evangelical sys- 
tem of divinity were received, and how even Augustine’s 
doctrine of original sin, which had been adopted by the 
Reformers, was said to have originated in hierarchical 
tendencies. From the oscillating course of the develop- 
ment of history, can we not perfectly explain that Ger- 
man Protestantism and Protestantism out of Germany, 
while reacting against this movement and re-establish- 
ing doctrines and ordinances common to it and Catholi- 
cism, are often inclined to admit many elements peculiar 
to the latter? We lament that it is a law of history, (to 
which we know not if we are not ourselves subjected,) 
originating in the primitive disturbance caused by sin, 
that, when an error on any subject which is common to 
two departments finds its positive correction in the 
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further progress of history, some persons always fall vic- 
tims to the opposite error. 

One thing, however, is self-evident to the simplest 
mind, that such Catholic views and practical tendencies 
can claim a sufferanee in Protestantism only where the 
question of church confession is regarded from the most 
liberal point of view. It is an opinion entertained by 
some, that Protestantism is not properly the true Church, 
but rather the perisperm and cradle of a future truly 
Catholic Church, which gwvill embrace within itself, and so 
abolish, all extremes in Christendom; or, to use another 
figure, Protestantism is only the forerunner, the some- 
what obscure plan, of a great church edifice, which the 
future will yet realize. According to this view, indeed, 
the Protestant Church must then be required to enlarge 
its area and its boundaries on the freest and grandest 
scale, in order that all the elements which have appeared 
in the historical development of Christianity, and are 
contained in its original groundwork, may find a place 
within it. From this point of view, there is sense and 
reason in allowing even Catholic ideas to try if they can 
obtain a footing upon this foundation, or will be driven 
from it by the power of Christian truth. But a Lu- 
theran Church which closely attaches itself to the person 
of the great Reformer, and rigorously excludes the pecu- 
liar views of the Reformed Church and the Union, is ab- 
solutely irreconcilable with this; yet the gates of this 
growing and struggling Church, with its wide prospects 
and its unlimited possibilities, must stand open on this 
side also. 

But instead of this, we find not seldom at the pres- 
ent day an unnatural union of these tendencies towards 
Catholicism with an intolerant Lutheran Orthodoxy, 
which is hostile to the Union. Every departure from 
Lutheran doctrines and principles towards the Cath- 
olic side passes for justifiable or enjoys unlimited 
indulgence, whilst every approximation to Reformed 
doctrines and ordinances is branded as heresy, in the 
name of fidelity to the Lutheran Creed. Opinions that 
lead to a coarse religious materialism are fostered and 
cherished, and opposite views are denounced as spirit- 
ualism, and held up to the salutary horror and aversion 
of good Lutheran Christians. The smallest differences, 
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such as that between the Lutheran and Calvinistic doc- 
trine of the Sacrament, which are but gnats, are strained 
out, and great apostasies from the principles of the 
Evangelical Church to hierarchical maxims, which are 
camels, are swallowed. This relation to the ecclesiastical 
questions of the day we can only designate as utterly 
false and morally untenable. Not to mete with different 
measures, is the first rule of truth and justice also in re- 
ligious intercourse. It is quite natural that such an in- 
clination, deeply rooted in theedisposition and temper, 
should at last cause the eye to cheat, and seek to con- 
ceal from itself the contradiction in which this inclina- 
tion stands with the symbolical Lutheran doctrine. Then 
it easily looks away from the clearest evidence that is 
against it, and with wonderful acuteness detects here 
and there between the lines confirmations of its own 
opinion. But certain facts stand fixed and immovable ; 
as, for example, that the hierarchical idea of the pastoral 
office is foreign to Luther’s private writings and to the 
Lutheran creeds, which derive it rather ‘from the univer- 
sal priesthood, and which regard the keys not as a power 
connected with the pastor’s office by divine, and there- 
fore as an exclusive, right, but as a power and agency in- 
volved in the preaching of the word of God; that the 
tendency to exalt the Church and the sacrament at the 
sacrifice of justification by faith, is decidedly opposed by 
them ; that, by the idea which the subsequent Lutheran 
theology designates with the name of the Invisible 
Church, they exclude the particularistic view; and that 
they make no concession whatsoever to the sacrifice of 
the mass in the Catholic service. And these are by no 
means individual exaggerations which the Reformation 
committed in its opposition to Romish Catholicism, and 
which might be blotted out without affecting its own 
nature. Nay, rather, in all these are manifested definite, 
religious, fundamental views, which may not be agree- 
able to the hierarchical and hierurgical sympathies of 
this fraction of our Lutherans, but the decisive influence 
of which they will not be able to shut out from the con- 
sciousness of our Lutheran Evangelical Christians, nor 
even from their own. Thus it is somewhat comforting 
to see how this morbid inclination to Roman Catholic 
doctrines, forms of worship, and Church ordinances, unit- 
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ed with the endeavor to separate more entirely from 
Reformed Protestantism, carries its own means of cure 
in itself, so long as it keeps the honest faith of being 
genuine, original Lutheranism. For if this belief, as we 
must hope it does, impels them to study deeply into the 
original records of the Reformation, we cannot possibly 
entertain the least anxiety that this self-deception will 
long continue. 

The undersigned has merely wished by these remarks 
to express the simple word of assent, with his reasons for 
it, to the principles laid down by the Géttingen Theo- 
logical Faculty. With the substance of it, at least, all 
must agree, who desire only the continuance of a re- 
spectable scientific theology for the future, whether their 
own theological views correspond to the Lutheran or the 
Reformed type, or whether they regard the difference as 
too weak to exert any decided influence ton the ten- 
dency, spirit, and character of scientific theology. 

Jutius MUuver. 


Extracts from the Memorial. 


Whilst the majority of the true members of the Church 
have come to the Gospel faith, and from faith to the 
confession of it, only through severe inward struggles, 
the voice of another generation now is heard, who reverse 
this process, and make the confession of “the pure doc- 
trine” the one thing needful. The inward path of moral 
and religious progress is too laborious for many, and so 
they invent another way of salvation “ through the con- 
fession of the pure doctrine.” So likewise the path of 
regeneration for the Church by the conversion of individ- 
uals, by regenerating faith and its fruit, the new life in 
knowledge and profession ending in love and sanctifica- 
tion, is for them too slow; their love of ease is disguised 
in their impatience, which would like to behold at once 
the walls of Sion standing finished before it. The pros- 
pect of a speedier result is offered, when interest for the 
creed is substituted for the life of faith and love. 

As wherever there is a want of the proper sustenance 
for the body, the feeling of an inward void can never be 
entirely suppressed, so the famishing and uneasy soul 
endeavors to gain the feeling of life and power from the 
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comparison of itself with others, and the consciousness 
of its superiority and elevation above them. It cannot 
be joyous and settled in its own life, unless it has adver- 
saries to degrade and overthrow. Hence it is unpeace- 
ful and contentious. 

Some of this party say that the pastoral care is a sec- 
ondary matter, and that instead of it the preacher’s office 
should be more exalted, for in the former the pastor must 
appear chiefly as a minister and a brother; others mag- 
nify the power of the preached word at the expense of 
the reading of the Bible, and so shake one of the pil- 
lars of household piety and devotion, as well as of the 
rights and duties of an evangelical people. , 

This party is not animated by a living interest for 
ecclesiastical science and what advances it; on the con- 
trary, it remains astonishingly behind the scientific labors 
of the seventeenth century, and it lacks almost univer- 
sally even the understanding of their indispensableness of 
science as a life-factor of the Church. It would be glad 
to see theological science and its faculties decline, and 
the latter become dependent schools for the transmission 
of what is given them; so that, instead of preserving, 
like purifying leaven, the life of the Church from stagna- 
tion and a dead, mechanical existence, and keeping up its 
fresh and healthy growth, they should employ all their 
powers simply to give the Church what they have them- 
selves received from it, and perhaps also with the obliga- 
tion to prove the excellence and perfect right of such a 
Catholic procedure. 

After all this, who can deny that, as far as depends on 
this movement, we stand on the eve of an attempt to 
bring back the seventeenth century, for which our Church 
had to atone so heavily ? 

We have deemed it to be our duty, in this sketch, to 
point out frankly and openly the dangers by which our 
beloved Evangelical Church is now encompassed. ‘The 
theological faculties cannot be expected to follow every 
wind of doctrine and current of the times, whether it 
calls itself in one century the only rational belief, or 
come out in another as New Lutheranism, under the 
borrowed name of our great Reformer. Their office de- 
mands a more elevated and far-seeing position. And 
when, from their more calm, free, and impartial stand- 
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point, they perceive the dangers drawing near into which 
a well-meant but short-sighted zeal is endeavoring to 
plunge the Church, it is their duty to speak the word in 
order to avert disaster, schism, and perplexity, and as far 
as possible to preserve in its undisturbed advancement a 
sound intellectual development for the people, the Church, 
and for science. 

In order that the theological faculties may discharge 
this great duty, their freedom must remain unabridged ; 
that is, the Evangelical freedom in teaching which they 
must maintain, and which they may anticipate will be 
respected by the other organs of the Church. 

They need this as the breath of life for science and for 
the Church. What sort of science were that, the results 
of whose investigations were always prescribed before- 
hand? and which was not allowed to move according to 
its own laws, but was subject to a command externall 
imposed upon it? And what real value could results like 
these, made to order, as it were, have for the Church ? 
The church can be indeed blessed only when science, in 
the results which it has gained according to its own 
laws, agrees with the Church; and this is seen most 
clearly from the fact that the students feel real confi- 
dence in their instructors, and derive positive benefit in 
scientific convictions, only when they see that their 
teacher, having also his scientific convictions, and con- 
trolled by the laws of science and by no others, regards 
the truth as his highest end and good, and believes sin- 
cerely in its power. It is true that in that case what has 
been handed down will not continue always to be ap- 
proved; the living reproduction of the old will lead to 
that which is new, and toa purer and richer compre- 
hension of the old. But the Christian should be con- 
vinced that art, science, the state, and all other branches, 


if they are only governed by their own laws, and are > 


therefore free, cannot injure Christianity, but stand in a 
secret and strong alliance with it, and by the natural 
and free development of their own peculiar nature must 
be most serviceable to it. Moreover, in the Evangelical 
Church there is not the least right to curtail the Evangel- 
ical liberty of instruction of the Theological Faculties, so 
long as they stand upon the foundation and the princi- 
ples of the Evangelical Church. For although these 
19* ‘ 
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foundations, with which it stands and falls, are firm and 
immovable, nevertheless, in the expression of its faith in 
the various articles and formulas it has never declared it- 
self perfect and infallible; and this, so far from being an 
indication of weakness, is a noble ornament of the same, 
which secures to it unceasing vitality and progress.* 
Whilst it holds fast with undoubting confidence the 
fundamental facts and truths of salvation, (and onl 

through its confidence in these truths and facts does the 
Bible have authority for it,) it does not hinder a believ- 
ing Evangelical science from testing the several doctrinal 
formulas, and improving them according to the Bible, but 
rather demands this of it. Did it not do this, it would 
put the authority of the Church in place of the Bible, 
bind by human authority the freedom of the word of 
God, and set the authority of the Reformers against 
themselves by asserting their infallibility, which they 
themselves disowned.t It would likewise rob theology, 
which is rooted in the Evangelical faith, of the rights which 
the Reformation granted and restored to-faith, especially 
the right of free inquiry into the Bible, and, substituting in 
its stead a new tradition, would go back to the principles 
of Catholicism, and thus deny the Reformation. For as, in 
morals, not only what a man does is of consequence, but 





*“But the freedom to deviate from the Augsburg Confession, in pure 
points of doctrine, was by no means taken away from Protestants by that 
consideration. And surely we should hold fast to this point, and most 
readily admit it to our own advantage, that even at that time the Protes- 
tant Church was legally declared to be more movable than the Catholic. 
If we thus follow only the oldest examples, and are willing to carry out 
the original mild intentions of our predecessors in the Church, we find no 
reason at all (as far as our jurisdiction and possession are concerned), for lay- 
ing down the letter of the creed so strictly, that he whois not able to agree 
with it cannot remain in our communion.’ — Schleiermacher. 

t “If it is too little to throw the symbolical books into one class with all 
others of a similar character, it is too much to put them in the same rank 
with the Bible, which those can be said to do who wish to give our confes- 
sions of faith such a binding authority. For what else do they propose than 
this at least, that the symbolical books should be to the Protestant Church 
what the Bible is to the whole of Christendom? For as we acknowledge 
that the Bible must be the rule of faith for every Christian, and that noth- 
ing should contradict it, but everything agree with and be capable of bein 
developed from it, so they desire also that the faith of all Protestants should 
be nothing else than an agreement with symbolical books and a develop- 
ment from them. But this is too much, for the simple reason that then we 
must consider Protestantism within Christianity just as much a new revela- 
tion as Christianity was new and original in the entire history of man. 
But this we never have done, and never shall do.’’ — Schleiermacher. 
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moral worth depends chiefly upon the means, end, and 
motives with which he acts, so also in religion the main 
thing is not merely what a man believes, but chiefly how 
and why he believes it. If he believes and recommends 
a doctrine simply because the Church says so, he then 
acts only from a regard to external authority, and thus in 
accordance with the Catholic Church and its idea of 
faith, The Evangelical Church demands faith not on 
its own authority, but on the authority of God, and of 
Christ, who is the truth, and who makes the mind as- 
sured that his word is true. It therefore rejects a faith 
which stands upon mere human authority, and believes 
solely from regard to it, because such a faith does not be- 
lieve in the right way; it has not the true possession 
of Christian truth within, and therefore lacks the true 
understanding of it. The question how we ought to be- 
lieve, and why, ts an exceedingly important one ; it is the 
fundamental question that gave birth to the Reformation. 
For men were mostly agreed as to what ought to be be- 
lieved ; but the Catholic answer to the question how 
and why they should believe, raised the Church to a dig- 
nity and infallible authority which put it in the place of 
Christ and his word, elevated the doctrine of the author- 
ity of the Church to the doctrine of doctrines, introduced 
a whole system of errors, and made it impossible for the 
Church to reform itself. If, therefore, similar principles 
respecting the authority of the Evangelical Church, as 
for example, in the interpretation of the Bible, should be- 
come prevalent among us, the consequences must be the 
same.” Only there is this difference, that the Catholic 


* “Tt can hardly be denied, that to be strictly bound by the creed would 
perplex very many clergymen, particularly the ablest, in the candid im- 
partiality of their investigations and communications, and make their 
whole position uneasy, perhaps insupportable. 

** But perhaps the happy time at last comes, when no one who can 
think at all of devoting himself to the pastoral office has, seeks, or is capa- 
ble of adopting any other opinion in matters of religion than that contained 
in the symbolical books. But when will this time come? When a few 
from conviction, the most from custom or fear, have in the public instruc- 
tion of adults and of youth fora long time taught nothing else than the 
dead letter (for dead it will then surely be) of the doctrines of the creed, so 
that in the religious world nothing else is any longer heard. But such a 
time cannot come, until through such measures as these the best part of our 
theology bas perished, and all connection between it and the general scien- 
tific culture has ceased ; and therefure I can only say that perhaps such a 
time will come, because I doubt if the Protestant Church can be brought to 
such a pass.’’ — Schleiermacher. 
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doctrine of the Church and its authority, established on 
the basis of the Reformation and its principle of faith, 
would be somewhat of a monstrosity, which must either 
sink from want of internal support, or in order to gain 
consistency must go on, and, under the pretext of a 
stricter conformity to the Church, deny the Reformation 
and its principle of Gospel faith. So long as the Evan- 
gelical Church exists, it must not trust in human author- 
ity and a fictitious infallibility, but must rely on God 
and on his Spirit, which is ever leading into all truth. 
We may be allowed to connect with this another con- 
sideration. The Evangelical Universities of Germany, 
however closely they may be connected with their sev- 
eral kingdoms, are, nevertheless, according to an old and 
almost universal custom, free cities of science, elevated 
far above a mere provincial character. The students as- 
semble not only from the interior, but from far and near, 
— from all parts of Germany, from Holland and Switzer- 
land, England, France, and North America, — attracted 
by the circumstance that science shows itself to be in 
free action here, while our own youth in turn visit also 
foreign Universities. This is wisely encouraged by the 
highest authorities, and it is always regarded as a special 
ornament to a University when foreigners also flock to it, 
attracted by its fame ; and this is justly considered one 
of the best proofs that the University does not pursue, 
and is not bound by, merely local and provincial inter- 
ests, but possesses that higher scientific character, the 
essential qualities of which are to seek and to impart 
what has universal validity and truth. The Universities, 
and especially the German Evangelical ones, are, and 
know that they are, the common property of the more 
highly cultivated portion of the race; and they are con- 
tributing more constantly perhaps than anything else, 
even than the literature which is ever kindled brightly at 
their hearths, to the end that the intellectual treasures, 
which the labor of the greatest thinkers has acquired, 
may become common property. The Theological Facul- 
ties are integral parts of these German Universities, and 
they participate in the universality of their influence and 
importance. ‘To restrict them by the circle of thought of 
a province or a country, or even a tendency of the age, 
would be not merely to injure them, but to transform 
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them into seminaries such as the Romish Church pos- 
sesses and wishes them to be, and thus to destroy what 
they now are. They would sink to special ecclesiastical 
schools. A Theological Faculty which should experience 
such a transformation, however well-meaning narrow- 
ness and short-sightedness might demand it, would in- 
stantly be obliged to withdraw from the circle of its 
sisters, as no longer equally privileged with them. But 
to every far-seeing man who considers the infidelity which 
is still exceedingly diffused in the Evangelical German 
nation, and the recent exertions and successes of the 
compact Catholic Church, how necessary must it ap- 
pear that the Evangelical countries should inwardly arm 
and strengthen themselves for the coming days, in order 
that the saving influences and means of strength, which 
the Lord of the Church is giving to this age, may remain 
and become more and more a common good! Who 
would take the responsibility of damming up, and caus- 
ing to stagnate, only in one land, the refreshing and fruc- 
tifying stream of intellectual life, (which has been hereto- 
fore directed mainly by the position and action of the Uni- 
versities,) in the delusion, that such an isolated member, 
separated from the rest, would continue more indepen- 
dent and characteristic? It requires little foresight to pre- 
dict the consequences of a course of action which opposes 
the Evangelical liberty of instruction, — for of no other do 
we here speak, — namely, the decay of the power and 
prosperity of the Universities, and the decline of their 
scholars, unless they can redeem themselves at other free 
cities of science, into an ignorant, lifeless, mechanical 
condition. 

What we have thus most respectfully taken the lib- 
erty to unfold with respect to Theological Faculties in 
general, receives a special application when we look at 
our Georgia Augusta. But upon this historical state of 
the case we by no means rest our main argument, which 
consists rather in the internal reasons, in the nature of 
Evangelical science and the Evangelical Church. 

We have not spoken in behalf of personal interests, 
for we all defend in these remarks only the maintenance 
of those principles, on account of which we have been 
deemed worthy of a place in this Faculty. But we 
have thought that we might approach your Excellency the 
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more frankly in the present Memorial, for the sake of the 
welfare of our dear established Church and the prosperity 
of the University. 

Since the existence of the University, this Faculty has 
kept itself free from ecclesiastical factions and extrava- 
gances. Among her German sister Universities she early 
won the fame of keeping a moderate and circumspect 
position in its sound progress in science, which is un- 
doubtedly most favorable also to a calm and prosperous 
development of the Church. The chief merit in preserv- 
ing this peculiar character, without doubt, belongs to the 
wise directing authorities, who, by making their appoint- 
ments according to principles which have remained al- 
ways the same, and have been richly blessed, have 
known how to prevent every disorganization of the Fac- 
ulty and crippling of its power by party men, who reach 
over so easily from the University into the Church. 
And we do not believe that the Faculty in its present 
composition and efficiency has squandered the inherit- 
ance which she has received, — that respect based on her 
ancient character which she has in Germany. She may 
be censured, now from this and now from the opposite 
side, for not going as far as some may wish; she may 
even be opposed by an extreme party as being the chief 
hinderer of their plans of conquest ; nevertheless, so long 
as God gives strength, she will combat manfully and 
steadfastly with the weapons of the word of God and of 
science, which owes its origin to the Reformation, move- 
ments against the Church, of whatever sort, moderatel 
but firmly, seeking the truth in love. She will do what 
she can that the pure and living idea of the Church as 
held by the Reformers, which is elevated above Neology 
and New Lutheranism, may not be forgotten by the pres- 
ent and the coming generation, and that neither be de- 
ceived by the imposture of a false zeal, which is distract- 
ing the Evangelical Church, or by a refinement which 
fancies itself enlightened. She will also endeavor as 
heretofore to prove, according to the measure of strength 
given her by God, that the sense of appreciation of the 
good and old, and that likewise of the good and new, 
cannot exclude one another in the true Biblical scholar- 
ship. Conscious that fidelity and freedom are not hos- 
tile to each other, but that both stand in such a relation 
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of reciprocity that the one exists only in appearance 
without the other, she knows that in nature and in spirit 
she is placed in the very centre of the Church of the 
Reformation, and she labors on in the faith of a great 
future, which it will one day realize, the objects and vital 
energies of which cannot be confined within the narrow 
circle of a party or a momentary fashion, but are destined 
to penetrate the German nation, reconciling, purifying, 
ms enlightening in a far higher manner than ever be- 
ore. 

Lickeg, GIESELER, ReicuHe, 

REDEPENNING, EHRENFEUCHTER, DoRNER. 

Gottingen, 9 February, 1854. 


Resolutions of the General Synod of the Reformed Church 
of the Netherlands. 


“ 'The Synod further declares, that although it is deeply 
to be lamented if the blessed freedom is misused which 
our Reformed Church of the Netherlands enjoys, (and 
that therefore every one who loves this Church and 
Christianity should guard himself against the appear- 
ance of lax free-thinking,) nevertheless it cannot ex- 
pect true peace and benefit from a greater restriction of 
this freedom by ecclesiastical regulations, but, on the 
contrary, an increase of anxiety, strife, and perplexity, 
and incalculable injuries to the Reformed Church. 

“ Lastly, the Synod is of opinion, that the complaints 
respecting the non-administration of the doctrine of the 
Reformed Church in former years are very wrong, and 
that they fall of themselves when we call to mind what 
the Reformed Church will have considered as its doc- 
trine, and what not. Upon this point, the Synod openly 
and clearly declared, in the memorable years 1841 and 
1842, — and the high council still stands by that declara- 
tion, —‘ that the Reformed Church of the Netherlands 
does not demand of its teachers agreement with all the 
points of doctrine and the articles of the symbolical 
books, as if it were equivalent to infidelity to differ from 
these books where their fallible authors have either erred, 
or not thought clearly, or not expressed themselves hap- 
pily ; and it is also not satisfied with their holding fast 
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this or that truth which is contained in those books, but 
it will have its members hold in general the doctrines 
contained in them, which constitute in their form and 
spirit the essence and substance of the confession of the 
Reformed Church’; and it added, that the sum and sub- 
stance of these doctrines consisted in reverence for the 
Divine word in Holy Scripture, and ‘in an humble, con- 
soling, purifying faith in the one Saviour of sinners.’ 
The Synod still continues of the same opinion as in 
former years, that it would be impossible, by the most 
careful limitation of the doctrines in the shortest confes- 
sion, to unite all the different opinions and wishes, that 
the attempt to do so would indicate inconsiderateness, 
and that at all events the Synod is not competent to 
undertake the task. 

“ But the high council wishes and requests that all 
who love the Reformed Church, and are sincerely in- 
clined to its doctrines, notwithstanding all their unavoid- 
able differences of opinion, may be joined more and 
more closely to one another by their “common faith in 
Jesus Christ; that they put aside what may separate 
and divide them; that they may be united together by 
love, the bond of perfectness; and that they be content 
with simple, pure, genuine Reformed Gospel sermons, 
and with gratitude to God take pleasure in the same, not 
forgetting that where the one thing needful is found, — 
the unity of the faith on Jesus Christ in mutual love, — 
perfect agreement on all points of belief is by no means 
necessary to the true Christian life or to the essential 
welfare of the Church. 

“ The General Synod of the Reformed Church of the 
Netherlands. 

“ P. C. Motuvuysen, President. 
Timmers VERHOEVEN, Secretary. 
' * Gravenhaag, 28 July, 1854.” 
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Art. IV.— REFLECTIONS. 


To prove a mana fool is more likely to make him 
angry than to make him wise. A quiet exposition of 
truth has a better effect than a violent attack on error. 
Truth extirpates errors as grass extirpates weeds, by 
working its way into their place, and leaving them no 
room to grow. 


A large part of the new words which we meet are 
made by the indolent, who cut the knot which they ought 
to untie, or by the prolix, who have “exhausted words 
and then imagined new.” 


New evils usually displace old ones or diminish their 
intensity. 


Nothing but a good life can fit men for a better one. 
Giants are seldom overlooked. 


The thougitless and impatient shut their eyes to dan- 
ger, rather than labor to avert it. 


The fame which follows true greatness no friend need 
hold up and no enemy can keep down. 


A man’s moral principles, like the dikes of Holland 
or the levees of the Mississippi, need to be continually 
watched and strengthened. He is ruined if they are un- 
dermined or overthrown. 


Foregone conclusions make men deal with facts as 
boys do with sums, when they force them to prove. A 
defender of the doctrine of the Trinity having been asked 
to explain the words of Christ, “ Why callest thou me 
good? there is none good but one, that is God,” replied, 
“ Christ did not mean to disclaim the title of ‘ good.’ 
He asked the question, ‘ Why callest thou me good?’ 
in order that the people might state how they had found 
out that he was the being to whom that title belonged.” 


Confused thought is a cheap commodity, but some 
writers parade it as if it were a priceless jewel. 


Many active intellects struggle little against disturbing 
causes. Their feelings and prejudices color their con- 
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clusions. But he who seeks truth with singleness of mind 
will strive unceasingly for caution, candor, and calmness. 


D’Aubigné in his History of the Reformation says, 
« The Gospel triumphs by the blood of its confessors, not 
by that of its adversaries.” 


The world seems to the old to have gone backward, 
because they have gone forward. 


The ardent reformer moves the multitude, but the 
calm philosopher moves the ardent reformer. 


It is hard work to teach people who can learn nothing 
without being taught. 


The following is a rendering of Martial’s famous 
couplet : — 
An epigram is like a bee, a-thing 
Of little size, with honey and a sting. 


Happiness can be made quite as well of cheap mate- 
rials as of dear ones. 


The man who does most has the least time to talk 
about what he does. 


It is a very true remark, that praise of the dead is often 
intended as censure of the living. 


A man is slow to perceive his own slowness of per- 
ception. 


In spite of what Gall and his followers have said, 
Full organs don’t always imply a full head. 


The men who jump at conclusions seldom reach any 
that are worth having. These must be got by climbing. 


When fame is regarded as the end, and merit as onl 
the means, men are apt to dispense with the latter, if the 
former can be had without it. 


Money is well spent in purchasing tranquillity of mind. 


The more a man is envied, the less he is spared. 


The works of our mystical’ mannerists, who darken 
counsel by words without knowledge, resemble wet fire- 
works, which merely sputter and blacken paper. 
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Those who excel in strength are not most likely to 
show contempt of weakness. A man does not despise 
the weakness of a child. 


Solitary thought corrodes the mind, if it be not blended 
with social activity; and social activity produces a rest- 
less craving for excitement, if it be not blended with soli- 
tary thought. , 


Prime-ministers and presidents resemble laborers 
tempted by high wages to undertake diflicult, danger- 
ous, and deleterious employments. 


Almost all knowledge is interesting, if presented in an 
interesting manner. 


Many a great man resembles Herod in the theatre, 
shining and groaning at once. 


The present world is the grave of many past ones. 


Does the world go forward, or move in a circle so large 
that it seems a straight line ? 


Every day well'spent lessens the task that God has 
set us. 


It is useless to recommend to people a course which 
they have not judgment to pursue. 


God punishes in this life to do good. Will he punish 
in the next life to do harm ? 


Prodigals are born of misers, as butterflies are born of 
grubs. 


How ignoble most men’s lives would appear to them- 
selves if described as the lives of others! 


A Turkish proverb says, “ The Devil tempts other men, 
but idle men tempt the Devil.” 


A Spanish proverb, “ What the fool does in the end, 
the wise man does in the beginning.” 


A French proverb, “ The noise of the world drowns the 
thunder of God.” ~- 


If a good act benefits no one else, it benefits the doer. 


Difficulties dissolve before a cheerful spirit, like snow- 
drifts before the sun. 


Puffing sells many a book on which the paper-knife 
refuses to do its office. 
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The happiness of man arises more from his inward 
than his outward condition; and the amount of good in 
the world cannot be much increased but by increasing 
the amount of goodness. 


Serve every one as much as you can, and compete 
with no one more than you must. 


Words that are often used together become associated 
in the mind; and unless we resist the force of verbal as- 
sociation, we shall often say something different from 
what we mean. 


** Seek your own good,” the million cry ; 
“‘ By doing good,” the wise reply. 


Difficulty ennobles duty. 
The Italians say, Time is a silent file. 


We must walk through life as through the Swiss 
mountains, where a hasty word may .bring down an 
avalanche. 


Many a man blows the bellows of the organ that 
sounds his praise. 


We start in life with a great stock of wisdom, but it 
grows less and less the farther we go. 


We learn a little of God’s ways, but very little of his 
purposes. 


Metaphors are unsafe weapons ina controversy. They 
admit of so many applications, that the engineer is often 
“hoist with his own petard.” 


Unless its origin is merit, fame 
Begins in falsity and ends in shame. 


The only praise that ought to be relied on comes from 
competent judges without temptation to flatter. 


The great mistake in many of the plans for reorgan- 
izing society consists in supposing that systems can 
supply the want of sense. 


Writers often multiply words, in the vain attempt to 
make clear to others what is not clear to themselves. 
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All reasoning must take something for granted, but 
disputants often take different things for granted, and 
don’t try or don’t know how to explain their premises ; so 
that men are continually arguing without convincing. 


Some years ago,a lady at the White Mountains asked 
old Crawford if it was safe for ladies to ride up Mount 
Washington. “QO, yes,” said he, “the horses wont fall 


down, and the ladies dare n’t fall off, for fear it should 
hurt ’em.” 


A young person thinks it enough to doright. As he 
grows older, he finds it necessary to satisfy others that he 
has done so. Much of the time that might be spent in 
doing well must be used in securing evidence that we 
have not done ill. 


The words of a language are like the pieces of a 
child’s dissected picture ; and eloquence and poetry and 
philosophy are the pictures made by putting them to- 
gether; but somehow it is hard to fit the words into their 
proper places. 


The things which are remembered are few and unim- 
portant compared with those which are forgotten. 


A writer of high reputation is often praised for his 
faults, because, in criticizing acknowledged genius, men 
think it safer to praise than to censure. 


Discontent produces much of our discomfort, and all 
of our improvement. If Plato had defined man as a 
grumbling biped, he might have defied Diogenes and his 


rooster. Whoever objected to the definition would have 
proved its truth. 


Things change so rapidly, that much of our knowledge 


and skill soon becomes inapplicable, and is rapidly for- 
gotten. 


Men’s happiness springs mainly from moderate trou- 
bles, which afford the mind a healthful stimulus, and are 


followed by a reaction which produces a cheerful flow of 
spirits. 


It takes a lifetime to learn how to live. 
20* 
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The things that you lend 
Are less sure to come back 
Than to come to an end. 


The world is a treadmill which turns all the time, 
And leaves us no choice but to sink or to climb. 


The world resisting, man should run 
His daily round like Ovid’s sun, 
Pursuing his appointed track 

Against the whirling sky, 

While all inferior orbs of light 

Are hurried from on high. 


While here and there a noble mind 
Shines, like the sun, to serve mankind, 
How many shine to draw men’s eyes, 
And not to give them light, 

Like stars that twinkle in the skies, 

But leave the world in night ; 

Whose restless rays just show the place 
They occupy in boundless space, 

Till the benignant orb of day ~ 
Rises, and then they fade away. 


Man looks before and after, but the mind 
In the past only can the future find. 


Magnificent speakers and writers abound, 
Whose thoughts are as flat as their phrases are round. 


A solemn murmur in the soul 
Tells of the world to be, 

As travellers hear the billows roll 
Before they reach the sea. 


They who repeat God’s praises still 
Mock him unless they do his will. 


** Do nothing, because there ’s so much to be done,”’ 
Is the maxim of those who from wretchedness run. 


As round the dial through the day 

. The shadow travels with the sun, 

The shade of care across our way 
Pursues its course till ours is run. 


The soul reveals its glory 

When death dissolves the frame, 
In earth electric fluid, 

In heaven electric flame. 
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The crowning grace of high and low, 
And old and young, 

Consists in knowing when and how 
To hold one’s tongue. 


‘** Men love long life, yet dread old age ” ; 
But scantly wise is he who begs 
To “ lag superfluous on the stage,” 
And drain his goblet to the dregs, 
When their reward is sure and high 
Who nobly live and early die. 


Death ends not life. What does it end then, pray ? 
Sin, suffering, darkness, weakness, and decay. 


The victor in an argument can afford to dispense with 
“the last word.” 


The world has no time to read books of promise, and 
very little to read those of performance. 


A troubled mind is often relieved by maintaining a 
cheerful demeanor. The effort withdraws its attention 
from the cause of pain, and the cheerfulness which it pro- 
motes in others extends by sympathy to itself. 


Men often escape lightly from the first imprudence, and 
suffer terribly from its repetition; for folly repeated be- 
comes sin, and sin is always punished. ‘There is no 
variableness in the government of God. 


A man who lives beyond the usual term of life is like 
a boy who stays beyond the usual age at school. He 
becomes solitary, and the routine is tedious to him. 


Hasty ebullitions are often best met by silence, for 
the shame that follows the sober second-thought pierces 
deeper than rebuke. 


Good is more esteemed for having been long desired, 
affection stronger for having been long ungratified, and 
perhaps the happiness of heaven greater for having been 
long deferred. 


Men in whom the imagination predominates are apt 
to convert facts into fictions, and live in a world of their 
own creation. 
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Men usually follow their wishes till suffering compels 
them to follow their judgment. 


The great objects of man’s study are his own nature 
and destiny, and the nature and providence of God. We 
study outward nature partly to improve our condition. 
Beyond this temporary purpose, it is interesting chiefly 
for the light which it throws on the character and pur- 
poses of God. 


The events of youth are stamped in the memory of 
age, as primeval footmarks made in clay are preserved 
in stone. 


The only way for a man to escape being found out is 
to pass for what he is. The only way to maintain a 
good character is to deserve it. It is easier to correct 
our faults than to conceal them. 


To improve the condition of mankind essentially, a 
way must be contrived for putting old heads on young 
shoulders. - 


The incapacity of men to understand each other is one 
of the principal causes of their ill-temper towards each 


other. 

Obscurity of style usually indicates that the writer is 
clumsy, or careless, or crude, or insincere, or ashamed of 
himself. 

“ What is whispered in the ear shall be spoken on the 
house-tops.” Men’s relations often change from friendly 
to hostile, and then their mutual confidences are dis- 
closed through a speaking-trumpet. 


In Trench’s work on the Lessons in Proverbs a num- 
ber of Latin proverbs are given, of a few of them here 
are attempts at translations or a paraphrase : — 


Casus dementis correctio fit sapientis. 
A fool’s fate is a wise man’s warning. 


Fures in lite pandunt abscondita vite. 
When rascals fight, truths come to light. 


Qui se non noscat, vicini jurgia poscat. 


How can I get self-knowledge, pray ? 
Ask what your scolding neighbors say. 
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Non est in mundo dives qui dicit Abundo. 


You can’t fill a man as you fill up a pitcher ; 
He always will hold 
A little more gold, 

And never’s so rich that he would n’t be richer. 


Qui pingit florem non pingit floris odorem. 
The pencil brings sweet flowers to view, 
Would it could paint their fragrance too ! 
In vestimentis non stat sapientia mentis. 

A man’s head may be better than his coat. 


Nomina si nescis, perit et cognitio rerum. 
Ignorance of names occasions loss of knowledge. 


Hoc retine verbum, Deus frangit omne superbum. 


Ever since the world began, 
God has crushed the pride of man. 


Argue consultum, te diliget ; argue stultum, 
Avertet vultum, nec te dimittet inultum. 
Convince a wise man of his error, and he will thank you ; con- 
vince a fool, and he will insult you. 
E. W. 





Art. V.— FACTS FROM THE LAST CENSUS.* 


WE propose to reproduce here, in a few pages, some 
statistics which we have gathered from the tables and 
papers incorporated in the report of the last census of 
the United States. To a due appreciation of these facts, 
however, it will be necessary that they be accompanied 
with a statement of the population generally, and per- 
haps with some reference to matters given under other 
heads. 

The whole white male population of the United States, 
as returned by the census, was 10,026,402; the whole 
white female population, 9,526,666 ; making in the ag- 
gregate 19,553,068, and showing an excess of males 





*The Seventh Census of the United States. 1850. J.D. B. De Bow, 
Superintendent. Washington: Robert Armstrong, Public Printer. 1853. 
4to. pp. 1022. 
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equal to half a million. Of this excess, very nearly one 
half, or over 238,000, belongs to the foreign population, 
the return of which is 1,239,464 males, and 1,001,117 
females. 

Marriage is the leading feature in any statistics of the 
social condition of a country, and it must be regarded 
also as an interesting and important one. Singular as 
it may seem, though the tables are so exceedingly mi- 
nute, and indeed, as might be said, encumbered and over- 
running with unimportant details, we have not a return 
of the numbers of married and single. Some approach, 
however, may be made, conjecturally, to an estimate of 
the numbers unmarried. 

About 10,000,000 of the white population, or more 
than one half, are under twenty years of age. If half of 
the whole excess of males were under this age also, it 
would leave about 250,000 men in mature life to whom 
marriage would be absolutely prohibited, except by seek- 
ing a wife in another land. But the excess of males 
among the foreign population is in greater proportion 
than in the native. In order to account for this great 
disparity in the excess of males over females among the 
foreign population, it must be supposed that it is pro- 
duced by the immigration of an undue proportion of sin- 
gle men of adult age. The total number of native white 
males is 8,786,938. The excess of males over females in 
the native white population is 261,389, being about two 
sixty-sevenths of the whole number of native white males. 
The total number of foreign white males is 1,239,464. The 
excess of males in the foreign population is 238,347, being 
nearly equal to the excess in the native male population 
(which is about seven times greater), and about one fifth of 
the whole foreign white male population. Reduced to the 
same ratio as the excess of native white males, the excess 
of foreign males should be about 37,000; and allowing 
20,000 of this number to be minors, which is more than 
the proportion of minors in the whole, and deducting this 
from the actual excess, it will leave 218,347 foreign white 
adults unmarried, to be added to 135,694, half of the 
native excess, being 354,041 adult white males who are 
absolutely precluded from. the marriage state. But as 
there are a large number of females of adult age always 
remaining unmarried, either by choice or per infortuniam, 
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which the census gives us no means of estimating, even 
by approximation, for each one of whom one must be 
added to the number of unmarried males, it may be sup- 
posed that the number of the excess of the adult white 
males would not be the half or third part of the adult 
white males unmarried. If assumed to be only double, 
which would seem a moderate estimate, it would amount 
to 700,000, which is about one seventh part of the adult 
white male population. A very surprising result, afford- 
ing not a very favorable commentary upon the institu- 
tion of marriage. 

In the United States all those matters which have a 
bearing upon the social state and condition are subjects 
of State legislation and regulation, and are not reached 
by the laws of Congress. ‘The laws in relation to the 
form and force of the marriage contract, and to divorce, 
consequently vary in the several States. With these 
laws, however, the census has no concern. And we are 
not prepared to say that it would be of much advantage 
that it should include returns upon this head. 

Religion is, in like manner, a State concern. The 
first article of amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States provides that Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. The power over the subject be- 
longs to the State legislatures. And the States have 
generally pursued the policy of perfect freedom and toler- 
ation: and as this constitutes the most important point 
in which religion has an influence on the social state, a 
reference to the laws of the States becomes essential. In 
twenty-eight of the States the constitution guarantees 
perfect religious freedom, and toleration for all sects and 
perfect equality for all. In three of the States, Virginia, 
Louisiana, and Michigan, the constitution is silent on this 
matter. In no State of the Union is there such a thing 
as a protection directly, or an establishment of any form 
or denomination of religious worship. In two of the 
twenty-eight States, however, in which perfect freedom 
is guaranteed, there are other provisions greatly qualify- 
ing that freedom. In New Hampshire, after the provis- 
ion that every denomination shall be equally under the 
protection of law, and that no subordination of one sect 
to another shall be established by law, the instrument 
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requires that the Governor and members of the legislature 
shall be of the Protestant religion. The constitution of 
North Carolina has also the guaranty of perfect free- 
dom. But it is declared in an amendment, that no per- 
son who shall hold religious opinions incompatible with 
the freedom and safety of the State shall be capable of 
holding any office or place of trust or profit in the civil 
department in that State. This provision is evidently 
dependent on construction for its vitality and strength. 
It is sometimes the case that a proposition entirely vague 
and uncertain is rendered thereby unsubstantial; and 
sometimes the very indefiniteness gives it a more for- 
midable power. We could not say which effect might 
result in this case. It is probable that the clause was 
intendéd for the same religious qualification to office as 
is required in the New Hampshire constitution. 

The census makes no return of the number of sects 
or dendminations, nor of the respective numbers of each 
sect. It presents us with a table of the number of 
churches belonging to nineteen sects of Christians, with 
a column of “ Minor Sects,” and a column of “ Free,” 
and one for Jews. This table gives a total of 38,183 
churches. It may be supposed that the sects are more 
numerous than is here represented. 'The divisions which 
Mr. De Bow gives us of Congregational, Orthodox 
Congregational, and Unitarian, may require some ex- 
planation to render them clear to others than staticians 
or theologians; but our mind is greatly disturbed and 
confused, not to say dismayed, at being informed by the 
return that there is not an Orthodox Congregational 
church in Massachusetts. Under this head the line is 
blank. The number of Congregational churches in this 
State is 448, and of Unitarian 1638. The number of 
churches of all denominations is 1,477. The number of 
churches in Massachusetts is little more than one twen- 
ty-sixth of the whole number in the United States, while 
the population is in a larger ratio, being about half-way 
between one twenty-third and one twenty-fourth part 
of all the population. The churches, however, in this 
State accommodate a much larger number of worship- 
pers than in some of the States, the State containing one 
twenty-first part of the whole church accommodation. 
Taking into consideration the wealth and the density of 
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- population in Massachusetts, and her comparative age, 
she must be regarded as not holding a prominent posi- 
tion in regard to the number of churches or to church ac- 
commodation. The whole church accommodation in the 
United States is returned as equal to 14,270,139, which 
would leave, if every seat were filled, 8,921,737 of the 
population unaccommodated with seats. As, however, 
every church has many seats always unappropriated, the 
whole number of people unprovided with church accom- 
modation may be about 10,000,000. The number of 
churches and amount of accommodation is set down 
for several great sections of the country as follows :— 


agree : Average Ac- Total 
" . dd ; ee 4 
Divisions Churches Accommodation comnsatation. Population. 


New England, . 4,612 1,895,285 411 2,728,116 
Middle States, . 9,714 4,306,483 443 6,624,988 
Southern do. . . 7,394 2,571,412 348 3,952,837 
Southwestern do.. 5,415 1,596,750 295 3,321,117 
Northwestern do.. 10,926 3,853,926 353 6,379,923 
California and Ter- 


tienes, . ©... 22 46,283 379 184,895 


This table gives accommodation in New England to 
about two thirds of the population. In another table, 
which gives the number of seats to each thousand of the 
population, the return for the State of Massachusetts is 
699. In a table exhibiting the number of churches and 
the church accommodation in twelve of the principal 
cities, we find Boston returned as having an average 
church accommodation of 819, and that the average 
population to each church is 1,456, leaving 637 in every 
1,456 unprovided. In this table five of the twelve cities 
stand higher than Boston in the ratio of accommodation, 
and six lower, Chicago being the highest, viz. : — 


For each Hundred. For each Hundred. 
Chiesgo, «..«, s.. 1896 Baltimore, . ..-. . 47.59 
ee Se eee Cincinnati, . . . . 46.63 
Charleston, . . . . 67.58 Philadelphia, . . . 45.70 
i «5 4) oe Oe ite . lk te oe 
Louisville, . . . . 56.92 New York, . . . . 41.53 
en a Se se ee New Orleans, . . . 23.50 


The census furnishes no official return of the churches, 
ministers, and members of each sect. But it presents the 
following table from the Baptist Almanac for. 1850, cor- 

VOL. LVIII. —ATH. S. VOL. XXIII. NO. II. 21 
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rected as to Cumberland Presbyterians. Some of these 
are apparently mere estimates : — 


Churches. Ministers. Members. 


Methodist Episcopal,. . . en 5s 3,716 ' 629,660 
Do. do. South, abe bey yy 1,500 465,553 
Do. Pee Ok 64,313 
Do. Wesleyan, OP er SV eee 20,000 

Baptists (regular), . .. . 686,807 
Do. Anti-Mission, . . . 67,845 

Seventh-Day, .. . 6,243 
Six-Principle, . . . 3,586 
|| ee ener 56,452 
Church of God, . . 10,102 
Campbellites, . . . 118,618 
Christian (Unitarian), 33,040 
Congregationalists (Orthodox), 1,971 197,196 
Do. Naoenr 244 30,000 
Protestant Episcopal,. . . 1,192 , 67,550 
Presbyterians, Old School, . 2,512 200,830 
Do. New do. . . 1,555 139,047 
Do. Cumberland, . 1,250 100,000 

Do. Associate, . . 530 45,500 

Dutch Reformed,. . . . . 276 32,840 

German Reformed, . . . . 261 69,750 

Saree kl te Oe 163,000 

United Brethren,. . . . . 800 15,000 

Evangelical (German),. . . 600 16,000 

No ee es 22 6,000 

Mennonites, ...... 400 58,000 

Swedenborgians,. ... . 42 . 8,000 

Universalists, . . ... . 918 60,000 

ONE Ir ee ee 20,000 

Roman Catholic, . . .. . 812 1,173,700 


In the New England States, education has always 
been a public concern. Provision has been made by the 
laws for the maintenance of schools; and each town in 
the State, by a vote of the electors in town meeting, an- 
nually, and the cities, by vote of their council, raise the 
amount by taxation which may be considered sufficient 
for the support of their schools respectively. The polit- 
ical institution of corporate towns or boroughs favors this 
plan of public instruction, as well in the facility of rais- 
ing the required revenue, as in the distribution and cor- 
porate relations of the parents and children. In other 
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parts of the country, where this system of corporate de- 
mocracies is unknown, public instruction has been intro- 
duced only recently and partially, the sentiments of the 
people being strongly opposed to the plan, at the same 
time that the facility afforded by a political corporate 
organization of the people, territorially, is wanting. 

From the official returns of the census, the following 
particulars are abstracted. 


Colleges in the United States. 


Number. Teachers. Pupils. Income. 
239 1,678 27,821 $ 1,964,428 
Academies and Private Schools. 

Number. Teachers. Pupils. Income. 
6,085 12,260 263,096 $ 4,644,214 
Public Schools. 

Number. Teachers. Pupils. Income. 


80,978 91,966 3,354,011 $ 9,529,542 


Numbers at School. 
White. Free Colored. Native. Foreign. Total. 


4,063,046 26,461 3,942,081 147,426 4,089,597* 


Adults unable to read and write. 


White. Free Colored. Native. Foreign. Total. 
962,898 90,522 858,306 195,114 1,053,420 


In the Compendium of the Seventh Census, pub- 
lished by the Superintendent, a table of schools and 
pupils in seven of the principal cities is given as follows, 
said to be taken from official sources, the returns of 
which date variously from 1850 to 1853. Other state- 
ments on the same page show a difference in relation to 
some of the particulars. 


Cities. Population. Schools. Teachers. Pupils. Cost of Tuition. 


Boston, . . 135,000 200 331 21,000 $241,860.00 
New York, . 517,000 199 3382 35,164 230,585.74 
Philadelphia, . 409,000 256 727 45,383 336,979.54 
Baltimore, . 169,012 34 119 7,093 45,352.84 
Cincinnati, . 116,000 17 124 6,006 81,623.97 
St. Louis,. . 81,000 73 168 G6OGt wee , 
New Orleans, 101,778 — ST 8,761 200,000.00 





* During the year. Error of 90 in addition. But in another table, p. 143, 
the total scholars in colleges, academies, and public schools is given at 
3,644,928. See Table CXLV. This may exhibit the whole at one time. 
The other shows all who have attended in the year. 
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The United States government has granted for schools 
48,909,535 acres of land, and to universities and colleges 
4,060,704 acres. By the land laws, one section’ of 640 
acres, or one mile square, in each township of thiry-six 
sections, is set apart for schools, and reserved from the 
public sales. 

Chancellor Kent, as quoted by Mr. De Bow in the 
Compendium from which the above statistics are gath- 
ered, says: “It has been uniformly a part of the land 
system of the United States to provide for public schools. 
The Articles of Confederation of 1787," the acts admit- 
ting into the Union Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Louisiana, Florida, Arkansas, &c., all provided for the 
appropriation of lands in each township for the use of 
public schools. The elevated policy of the federal gov- 
ernment, as one of our statesmen has observed, was a 
noble and beautiful idea of providing wise institutions 
for the’ unborn millions of the West, of anticipating 
their good by a sort of parental providence, and of asso- 
ciating together the social and the territorial develop- 
ment of the people, by incorporating these provisions 
with the land-titles derived from the public domain.” 

‘The number of newspapers and periodicals is as fol- 
lows : — 


Copies Weekly, Copies Copies 
Daily. printed Semi- and printed Pac ane = printed 
annually. Tri-weekly. annually. monthly. annually. 


254 235,119,966 2,048 170,497,024 195 20,591,288 


Copies Copies 
Quarterty. printed annually. Total. printed annually. 
19 103,500 2,526 tf 426,409,978 
Sages ieee. Political. Religious. Scientific. 


77,877,276 88,023,953 221,844,133 33,645,484 4,893,932 


The return of libraries other than private is, — 


Public. School. ® Sunday School. 
Number. Volumes. Number. Volumes. Number. Volumes. 
1,217 1,446,015 12,067 1,647,404 1,988 542,321 
Colleges. Churches. Total. 
Number. olumes. Number. Volumes. Number. Volumes. 
213 942,321 130 58,350 15,615 4,636,411 





* 1778 is the date of the Confederation. There is, however, an error in 
the statement that it contained any provision for granting lands for schools. 
2,516. 
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The amount of the wages of labor, its ratio to the 
value of the productions, and its proportion to the whole 
income of the capital of the country, are matters of inter- 
est, which it seems to us might well be included in the 
census, but of which only the amount is returned in this 
instance. The subject of wages forms a leading feature 
in the social state. Being an element of the pecuniary 
thrift and welfare of the majority in numbers of every 
community, it bears important relations to education, to 
production, to pauperism, charity, vice, and crime. In 
this country, wages, more perhaps than most other of 
the common interests, is in a condition of change and 
fluctuation. In the department of manual labor, many 
of the important branches of industrial activity are not 
adequately supplied, and in these labor for the most 
part has a fitting reward. In others, where suitable 
compensation is made for the labor in the marketable 
price of the article, a small portion only reaches the la- 
boring hands that produce it, while an amount altogether 
disproportionate adheres to the hands of the contractor, 
or third party, who intervenes between the laborer and 
purchaser. In the department of mental labor, with few 
exceptions, the wages are unduly depressed. In most 
cases, both in manual and mental labor, the person who 
is the immediate agent of supply to the market receives 
the larger part of the profit on the article. The contractor 
for making the coat or boot receives more than the work- 
iman who produces it; and the publisher obtains the 
greater part of the profit of what is written for the press, 
while the writer and the type-setter take the smaller 
share. Capital and labor hunt in company, and to the 
former belongs the lion’s share. All departments of 
labor withhold adequate compensation from female 
hands. The rougher meet the best reward; and the 
highest, the occupation of teaching, is, most of all, neither 
duly nor proportionably paid. 


Y 
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States and Territories. 


Alabama, . 
Arkansas, 
California, . . 
Columbia, Dist. . 
Connecticut, . 
Delaware, 
Florida, 
Georgia, . 
Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Iowa, . 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 
Maine, 
Maryland, 
Massachusetts, . 
Michigan, 
Mississippi, 
Missouri, . . 
New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, . 
New York, 
North Carolina, . 
Ohio, . ‘ 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, . 
Tennessee, 
Texas, 
Vermont, . 
Virginia, . 
Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, 

New Mexico, 
ee 

Utah, 


Average Wages. 


Farm- 
hand, 
monthly. 


Day- 


Day- 
laborer, laborer, 


with 
Board. 


without 
Board. 


$ 9.62 $0.49 $0.70 


- 10.63 


. 60.00 
. 10.00 
. 12.72 


8.79 


10.00 


9.03 


. 12.55 
- 10.50 
11.80 


. 10.00 


. 12.80 
. 13.12 


7.88 


. 13.55 
. 12.00 
. 11.00 
. 11.81 
. 12.12 
. 10.18 
. 11.50 


7.51 


11.10 
. 10.82 
- 13.52 


7.72 
8.67 


- 12.00 
- 13.00 


8.43 


. 12.69 
. 17.00 


6.00 


- "15.00 


. 22.00 


04 
4.00 
.63 
.76 
51 
.68 
.50 
62 
5d 
61 
00 
73 
“76 
49 


5) 
4.00 
1.32 


“79 
5.00 
.98 
.98 
78 
1.03 
72 
85 
.78 
83 
.69 
1.04 
1.00 
.69 
1.09 
88 
95 
79 
89 
88 
90 
04 
.78 
80 
95 
66 
.58 
1.00 
97 
.65 
1.00 
1.37 
53 
5.00 
2.00 


Facts from the Last Census. 





[ March, 
Ie Female Btn ped 
wages, Domestic, Laboring 
— 
$1.76 $1.41 $1.89 
ia SOT Oe 
7.60 13.00 11.00 
150 131 2.37 
130 136 8 1.95 
1.23 84 1.83 
2.15 183 2.64 
166 152 1.82 
1.47 1.14 1.47 
1.30 90 1.48 
150 1.07 1.58 
134 1.09 1.41 
2.36 2.57 2.70 
140 1.09 1.72 
1.25 89 1.75 
1.45 148 2.12 
140 1.10 = 1.59 
1.94 152 2.00 
148 1.17 1.31 
131 127 = = 1.68 
1.28 37 1.89 
138 105 1.78 
1.22 87 1.33 
1.27 96 1.45 
1.23 80 1.72 
123 1.42 2.06 
140 142 1.73 
138 1.00 1.32 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
144 1.19 1.95 
1.22 96 1.49 
154 1.27 1.88 
2.25 2.25 3.50 
5.18 -78 2.00 
10.00 10.00 7.00 
3.14 146 4.14 


The number of paupers supported at the public ex- 
pense, as returned on the Ist of June, 1850, was, — 


Native. 


36,916 


Foreign. 


13 437 


In Massachusetts, — 


4,059 


1,490 


” «Total. 


50,353 


5,549 


Annual Cost. 


$ 2,954,806 


$ 392,715 
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The whole number of criminals convicted during the 
year were, — 


Native. Foreign. Total. 
In Massachusetts, . . . 3,366 3,884 7,250 
ers 6,317 10,279 
Pennsylvania,. . . . 564 293 857 
OU oe ge ee 689 154 843 
et, ee 257 603 
ee Gs a ws se 127 189 316 
ee Se at es 150 25 175 
Renweny,. °. 3. 126 34 160 
TONG 8S 73 8 81 
Wie ee 98 9 107 
North Carolina, . . . 634 13 647 
South Carolina, . . . 32 14 46 
Total in all the States and 
Territories, . . . . 12,856 - 13,691 26,679* 


The number of deaf and dumb, blind, insane, and idi- 
otic white persons in the United States is as follows: — 


Deaf and Dumb. Blind. Insane. Idiotic. 


9,136 . 1,978 14,972 14,257 


There is something in the distribution of the foreign 
population which suggests an idea of much interest in a 
political view. The free States of the Union have been 
for many years restive and dissatisfied on account of the 
unequal representation of the free and slave States in 
Congress, founded on the constitutional plan of estimat- 
ing the slave population as a basis therefor, in the pro- 
portion of three fifths. In the free States an element is 
introduced into the population, in a large mass of for- 
eigners, partly unnaturalized, which furnishes a counter- 
poise for this disadvantage. 

The foreign population in the United States is 
2,210,828,7 of which 1,965,518 were resident in the free 
States, and 245,310 in the slave States. ‘The whole 
number of slaves is 3,204,313, of which three fifths, or 
1,922,587 is added to the free population in the appor- 
tionment of representatives, a number almost exactl 
corresponding to the number of aliens in the free States. 
The slave population gives about twenty-one represent- 
atives in Congress to the slave States; the alien popu- 





* 132 in District of Columbia, birth not given. 
t Another table gives 2,240,581. 
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lation gives about twenty-one representatives to the free 
States, and nearly three to the slave States; thus equal- 
izing very exactly the representation of the free white 
native population in the two sections. 

Some statiStical tables had been collected and com- 
piled from time to time in some of the states of Europe, 
but irregularly, more than a century before the existence 
of the United States as a nation. We are informed by 
the Holy Scriptures of some enumerations of the people 
taken among the Jews at some of the epochs to which 
that volume relates. But the idea of a regularly recur- 
ring periodical enumeration of a nation in modern times 
seems to have originated with the statesmen who formed 
the Constitution of the United States. Under the re- 
quirements of that instrument, the decennial census has 
given regular returns of the population from 1790, and 
must continue to do the same at each tenth year while 
the Colistitution stands. The Emperor Napoleon caused 
statistics of the vast empire under his dominion to be 
collected, as affording a guide for the fevy of taxes and 
of troops, and these returns were repeated at intervals of 
five years. But they became suspended for fourteen 
years after his deposition, when a return was made un- 
der Louis X VIII, two years before the end of his reign; 
and a few years later, in 1833, a Bureau of Statistics 
was established in France, following the same institu- 
tion which had been established in England one year ° 
previously. Under this institution in France a large 
volume of statistics is published yearly. 

England is the first power of Europe, says A. M. 
de Jonnes, in his Eléments de Statistique, which since 
the peace has undertaken a system of official general 
statistics. A Bureau was established in 18382, charged 
with this business. The census is decennial in England ; 
in France, quinquennial. 

A society of statistics has existed in Sweden, now 
more than an hundred years, which has published many 
valuable volumes. 

‘The leading objects of a census are to ascertain the 
population of the country, and its elements, its classifi- 
cation, and condition ; to show. the quantity and value of 
its production and appropriation, by which the public 
wealth is renewed and increased; to exhibit its indus- 
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trial operations in all departments of manual and mental 
labor, and to collect and combine the statistics of its so- 
cial condition. These objects have been well fulfilled 
in the census of 1850. It is executed apparently with 
fidelity and ability, on a plan more extended than those 
of former years, and spreads before the public a great 
amount of valuable information. The elements, the 
economy, the incidents which fill up the social character 
and condition of the population of the State, and the 
various operations of its industrial activity, are here ex- 
hibited in an authentic shape, forming a volume of facts 
of great importance to all private citizens, as well as 
those engaged in the administration of public affairs. 
W. J. A. B 





Art. VI.—BARNUM’S AND GREELEY’S BIOGRAPHIES.* 


“ Once,” said a testy judge at a recent trial in New 
York, “once people used to believe things because they 
saw them in the papers; now, they don’t believe them, 
for the same reason.” 

The testy judge must have generalized from a limited 
experience ; for no one can run his eye over the advertis- 
ing columns of a leading city journal, and suppose that 
the public faith has abandoned the old oracles. Adver- 
tisers, like Cicero’s augurs, may perhaps laugh in each 
other’s faces, but the multitude believe and buy. In fact, 
they believe and buy more than they ever did before. 
We Protestants are very fond of expending our com- 
passion upon the benighted millions who give credit to the 
Legends of the Saints, and pay cash for the spiritual pan- 
aceas of Rome; but while we strain at the gnats of St. 
Macarius, we swallow the camels of Brandreth and the 
mermaids of Barnum. We shake our heads sadly at 
the fleeting splendors of the Girandola, or the majestic 
marbles of St. Peter’s, as the mournful monuments of 











1. The Life of P.T. Barnum. Written by himself. New York: Red- 
field. 12mo. pp. 404. 

2. The Life of Waaits Greecey, Editor of the New York Tribune. By 
James Partoy. New York: Mason Brothers. 12mo. pp. 450. 
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priestly charlatanism and of popular superstition, little 
thinking meanwhile whose were the cunning hands that 
reared, and whose the blockheads that support, the “ Ori- 
ental villas” of showmen, and the “ducal palaces” of 
venders of sarsaparilla. 

If the true etymology of the word “quack” be that 
which derives it from the conceited duck’s self-advertis- 
ing clamor, America may fairly claim to be the chosen 
land of quackery. Imposture is indeed cosmopolitan, 
but genuine, noisy, importunate ‘quackery has nowhere 
gone so far or fared so well as here. The “land of the 
free” is also the land of the free and- easy, “and the 
home of the brave” keeps its doors open for the simply 
brazen. Our elastic institutions give ample scope and 
verge enough to the most audacious of humbugs. “ The 
people” are and must be “at home” to every visitor. 
Our habit of continually appealing to the “ people” 
through the “ press” has its disadvantages as well as its 
advantages, and though the latter, doubtless, enormously 
outweigh the former, still the disadvaritages are real and 
worth considering. ‘There are many things in regard to 
which the verdict of the “ people” is quite as likely to 
be wrong as right, some things in regard to which it is 
quite certain to be wrong. Yet the word “ popular,” 
has come to be considered pretty generally, in America, 
as a synonyme of “ excellent.”* It is true that even those 
persons who most affect the use of the word sometimes 
give it a flat contradiction in their conduct. There 
are, doubtless, many lovers of the people who would hesi- 
tate about surrendering up their stomachs to the agen- 
cies of Radway’s Ready Relief, or of Swaim’s Panacea, 
though columns of grateful letters attest the popular- 
ity of the one, and abundant bank-stocks and title-deeds 
the success of the other. Still it is true that popular- 
ity is so generally regarded as the criterion of excel- 
lence, that the notions of many grown-up people are 
bewildered, and the characters of innumerable young 
people endangered, thereby. A better proof ef this fact 
cannot be found than is afforded by the prevailing style 
of our literary advertisements. 

The genius of quackery has invaded the groves of the 





* In a recent New York catalogue of pictures, Lake George is spoken 
of as “that placid and popular sheet of water’’! 
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Academy. Respectable publishing houses borrow the 
phraseology and imitate the tricks of cheap clothiers and 
patent-medicine men in announcing the wares of litera- 
ture. Once, when one took up a newspaper, if his eye 
rested on a paragraph printed sideways, or upside down, 
or in huge capitals, with a kite’s tail of extracts in agate, he 
took for granted that it must refer to some “ young lady 
miraculously snatched from the grave,” or to the martyr- 
dom of some haberdasher, who, with a stock of silks on 
his back, was offering himself up “an enormous sacri- 
fice.” But now the chances are that the typographic 
monstrosity calls public attention to “the Great Novel 
of the Season,” which “ will outlive the century that pro- 
duced it,”” — a work “ written in vitriol and tears,” which 
has caused the “ midnight lamp” of many a rural editor 
“ to burn to the socket,” — appeals “ to the finest sensibili- 
ties of our nature,” “dazzles and confounds the judg- 
ment,” makes “ a sighing and a sobbing among mothers 
and widows,” and is, in short, “ equal, if not superior, to 
anything in the works of Fielding, Dickens, Thackeray, 
and Bulwer.” Or perchance it prognosticates the speed 
appearance of a theological thunderbolt, which will give 
a “death-blow to Romanism,” make “ Americans shud- 
der with indignation,” and take sleep from the eyelids 
of half the community. Or it is a biography (auto or 
allo, as the case may be) which reveals the details of an 
“ exciting career,” a “ wonderful and heroic character,” and 
must certainly “ be bought and read with avidity.” 

Now all this nonsense, disgusting as it is, must be at- 
tractive to thousands of people, and effective too, or the 
publishers would not pay for its insertion. And it is so 
eminently “ quackery ” of the most genuine sort, that it 
would be unworthy a serious notice were it not that it 
threatens, in its growth, to do some little damage to the 
serious, grave, and valuable art upon which it has fas- 
tened itself. For literature is an art, if not indeed the 
highest of arts, and it can only flourish in America, or 
anywhere else, in proportion to the degree in which the 
true artistic spirit informs its votaries. And such is the 
nature of the products of this art of literature, that liter- 
ary men are more exposed than any other artists to the 
debasing influence of quackery. If an artist shapes his 
idea into a statue, or into a painting, he produces a work 
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of such price that he must seek his purchaser in a com- 
paratively small class of persons; and having found one 
worthy and appreciating amateur, he disposes of the 
fruit of his labors, and can have no further pecuniary 
temptations in that quarter. The result of literary labors, 
on the contrary, is susceptible of infinite multiplication, 
and a perspective of indefinite percentages is unrolled by 
the seductive publisher before the young author. Let 
it not be said that none but the weak in heart can be 
seduced by the prospect of pecuniary profit, and that 
the artist who can be corrupted in this way is not worth 
saving from corruption. In the world of art, as in the 
world of nature, there is room for all sorts of powers, 
and need of them all, and many a talent of but provin- 
cial coinage, which, if alloyed too basely, becomes worth- 
less, might, if kept up to its standard value, be a very 
useful bit of coin in the realms of the intellect. Second- 
rate,and even third-rate authors and authoresses, if only 
they be saved in their hour of frailty from debasing in- 
fluences, may be, as many such havé been and still are, 
no unworthy members of the hierarchy of mind. Some 
years ago, Dr. Griswold published a large octavo volume, 
of four hundred pages, containing specimens of the writ- 
ings of more thaneighty American poetesses. It would 
be absurd to say that any of those numerous poems are 
great or even very remarkable poems, but no man who, 
even in turning over, as rapidly as in this short life one 
must, the four hundred pages of our female “ Parnassus,” 
has caught the spirit of purity, of sincerity, of chaste and 
tender aspiration which breathes along those equable 
lines, can fail to feel that the women who wrote them 
have done a real service to their country. They had 
ideals of their own, however faint and feeble, they wrote 
in the love of writing, and the least of all these poems 
which can touch in any breast, however rude or hum- 
ble, the finer springs of simple feeling, and the sleeping 
love of beauty, is a more real “ contribution to our liter- 
ature ” than all the marketable novels, moral or immoral, 
which publishers issue, like yards of calico, by the thou- 
sand, and circulating libraries by the dozen. But the 
weaker brethren and sisters are not the only ones 
whose usefulness is threatened by the quackery of liter- 
ature. Lct us remember that Lord Byron, who began 
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by sending back his guineas to Murray, ended by quar- 
relling over the checks of the generous bibliopole. And 
Byron certainly was neither weak in intellect nor mean 
at heart. Few are the men who can safely encounter 
pecuniary temptations coming in such a form. And 
pecuniary temptations are not the only ones, nor the 
strongest ones, which literary quackery offers to authors. 
The temptation of popularity for popularity’s sake, the 
temptation to mistake an excitement for an impression, 
and to be guided in his art, not by the law of the inner 
voice, but by the outcry of the voice without, is not less 
strong, and not less fatal to the artist’s genius. This 
temptation it was which subdued the same Lord Byron 
to say, “ The great thing in art is the effect. No mat- 
ter how it is produced!” Byron was a man of too 
indomitable genius to be mastered by this degrading 
maxim, but it had its evil effects even upon him ; and it 
has ruined many a fine capacity in all departments of art. 

In making these observations we do not forget that 
we are not addressing ourselves to an audience exclu- 
sively made up of authors actual or potential. We ad- 
dress ourselves to our readers, with the clearest under- — 
standing that they are readers, and in their capacity as 
such. Every reading man has his duties to the world of 
literature, as well as every writing man. He owes it to 
himself to see that his reading is something more than a 
mere murder of time, a distraction, an amusement; he 
owes it to himself to see that his reading shall serve, by 
delight or by instruction, by beauty or by use, to ripen 
his faculties, to ameliorate his temper, to elevate his 
character. And he owes it to the world of readers and - 
writers, therefore, to discourage, as far as in him lies, 
whatever tends to debase the tone of literature by de- 
praving literary men. A class of literary quacks may 
certainly be at least as mischievous in a community, as 
a class of medical, or legal, or mercantile quacks. ‘Their 
influence, like all influence, extends far beyond their im- 
mediate sphere. “The nonsense or the falsehoods which 
Miss Smith never found in books, she may imbibe in 
a dilution from Miss Brown, who has found them there ; 
and the infiltration really knows, and can know, no limits. 
On the other hand, the benign spirit of a true artist is a 
blessing to all men and women, though his works may 
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be known but to few, and may be felt and appreciated 
by fewer still. It is one of the vices of our society and 
our government, that we sadly overrate direct agencies, 
and as sadly underrate indirect influences. We infer 
the intellectual capacity of our people from the con- 
dition of our educational machinery, and think the sub- 
stance of freedom safe while the ballot-box is open to 
all. But is it not true that those to whom the avorld 
owes most are not those with whom the vast majority of 
mankind are brought immediately into contact? ‘The 
pictures of Raphael and of Titian, the sculpture of Mi- 
chael Angelo, the poetry of Dante and of Milton, the 
music of Beethoven, while they have enriched every 
civilized people, cannot be said to be, in the common 
sense of the word, popular. Nay, the familiarity of the 
theatre has hardly sufficed to make the poetry of Shake- 
speare himself popular; and with regard to him too, as 
with regard to all other great thinkers and artists, it is 
unquestionably true that their chief contributions to the 
world’s welfare must not be sought in the aggregate of 
their direct influences upon those directly familiar with 


- their works. 


The difference between fame and popularity lies hid- 
den in this fact. Fame represents a positive value, 
assayed by the capable, appropriated by them, and by 
them transfused into the life of society. Popularity rep- 
resents a factitious value, accepted in the heat of tran- 
sient emotions and desires, in itself worthless, and van- 
ishing with its occasion. Fame is like doubloons of 
Spain, popularity like Western bank-notes. 

Every true work of art, be it wrought in letters or in 
whatever other material, can only be fully comprehended 
and deeply felt by those whose fortunate natures or 
whose felicitous training may have fitted them to re- 
ceive its lesson.” It is the accruing judgments of such 
persons which, in the lapse of years, make up the golden 
reality of fame. And it is through the refining, the ele- 
vating, the ennobling influences which great works exert 
upon these gifted few, that they reach and bless the less 
gifted many. That beauty which the thoughtful draw 
from intellectual forms, they dispense again in the morals 
and the manners of their daily life. The divine feeling 
stirs, however vaguely, in all hearts; “the vision and the 
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faculty divine” are the special grace of singular and ex- 
quisite natures. And there is no mistake more egregious, 
as there is none more common, particularly in our coun- 
try ‘‘of vast and various misinformation,” than theirs who 
fancy that, because they can feel and be moved by the 
beauty of a graceful deed or of a kindly smile, by the 
airy motion of the morn or by the “light of setting 
suns,” therefore they must be fitted to seize and know 
the intellectual loveliness of ideal forms. Men whose 
belief of the rotation of the globe on which they live, or 
of the circulation of the blood within their veins, rests 
upon their respect for special intelligences, whose su- 
perior competency to the investigation of such subjects 
they admit, do not hesitate to assume the functions of 
criticism in regard to arts, the laws of which they have 
never attempted to study, much less to apprehend their 
own fitness for such pursuits. Of course the critic who 
desires to captivate the praise of such must think less of 
the laws of his art than of the inclinations, passions, and 
fashions of his public. The artist who hopes to achieve 
anything permanent, were he animated by the warmest 
humanity and the most earnest desire to bless the lar- 
gest number of his fellow-men, must recognize the truth 
that Art conciliates no majorities, but deals with man- 
kind through her mystic aristocracy. When Quackery 
draws near, her arms distended with huge heaps of 
praise, majestic Art brings forth her dreadful scales, and 
quenches the jubilations of vociferous numbers with the 
austere sentence of silent weight. 

We hope that it is superfluous for us to say here, that, 
when we speak of the “mystic aristocracy” of Art, we 
do not wish to give the shadow of countenance to the 
notion, that Art grants her patents to the wearers of coro- 
nets, the favorites of fortune, or the hierarchs of fashion. 
Undoubtedly the bustling and uproar -of ordinary life 
are less favorable to the production and the culture of 
superior natures, than the rich opportunities of a calmer 
estate. But there are no opportunities so rich as those 
of a calm and noble mind, and no class can have a mo- 
nopoly of this gift of God. Nothing can be more ordi- 
nary than the life of the majority of the privileged or 
successful classes in any country, and one finds many 
diletianti in these classes everywhere who can neither 
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see the pictures nor read the books which they buy, so 
that their function in the economy of Art seems really 
to be not very different from the use in horticulture of 
the dry straw which we wrap about tender plants, till 
they are strong enough to bear the chill atmosphere. 
The “ mystic aristocracy” of Art are simply the aristoi, 
the best by nature and by culture; and as the “ bluest 
blood” cannot guarantee fine faculties to a man, and 
the best university cannot insure him high culture, so 
these aristoi may be not seldom found “in the low cot, 
or humble inn.” * 

We would gladly linger over this theme, but we must 
turn to the special text of our present discourse. 

Heralded by quackery unusually vehement, two books 
have come to us, purporting to reveal the history of two 
men, one of whom may fairly be considered the most 
notorious, as the other fairly deserves to rank among the 
most .respectable, of living Americans. The Lives of 
P. T. Barnum and of Horace Greeley deserve, we think, 
more than a passing notice, not so mach by their merit 
or demerit, when judged from a literary point of view, 
as by the intrinsic interest which attaches to the sub- 
jects. ‘These books set before us the details of two 
careers which may be considered typical, each in its 
way, of American life. Let us look at their significa- 
tions. 

Mr. Barnum is his own biographer. Long accus- 
tomed to puff his own wares, he has not hesitated to con- 
vert his life into an advertisement, and he has certainly 





* We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of saying here, that we hardly 
know in America a lover of art more refined or more happy than a certain 
factory workman, whose life flows on through all the jars and noise of his 
sig toil, the calmest mirror of his mind. He lives in a small house; 

ut Beethoven and Turner, Mozart and Claude, are his companions, and 
an evening with him and them is better than a hundred spent in edging 
one’s way through broadcloth and satin at a great party, where we seek 
delight and find — a supper! 

From his.old harpsichord he wooes more music than all the display in the 
land will ever lug from all Chickering’s Grands ; and we do suppose that he 
would gladly exchange unlimited yards of the best “ Gobelin”’ or “ Brus- 
sels,’ (though his best room is carpeted now with an old “ Kiddermin- 
ster,”) for a few square inches of paper marked with the flourish of Marc 
Antonio, or the cipher of Albert Durer! A skilful workman, an honest 
citizen, a manly man, his will is not less firm because his ways are sweet, 
his duty no less. done because fair thoughts are with him at his work. 
And in the way of “criticism,’’ we should hardly think a column of favor- 
able “notices’’ a compensation for that man’s condemnation. O si sic 
omnes ! 
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made a felicitous hit. To criticize his work as a contri- 
bution to “literature” would be just as ridiculous as to 
apply the canons of Aristotle and Longinus to the 
“ Oak Hall Annual,” or the “ Advertiser’s Album.” Our 
concern is with the moral of the mighty showman’s 
life. 

Mr. Barnum was born in Connecticut. He was the 
grandson of a deacon of whom his descendant says that : 
he was “a practical joker,” which is equivalent to saying 
that he belonged to perhaps the most despicable and de- 
testable variety of the human species. This venerable 
“joker” swindled his grandson at the baptismal font, 
giving him his name in exchange for a piece of worth- 
less swamp-land. The parents of the boy, who were 
decent people in their town, educated him in the love 
and fear of money, his estimable father compelling the 
child to pay for his own clothes out of the money which 
he made by retailing rum-cherries to the soldiers on 
training-day. His favorite companion was one John 
Haight, a mercurial youth who undertook to steal horns 
for a combmaker (of whom Barnum says, naively enough, 
that he “ looked more to interest than principle”), and did 
his employer by stealing from his own back shop the 
horns which he sold to him at the front door.* 

As Barnum was a lazy boy, and “sharp at a trade,” 
his father thought fit to make a “ merchant” of him, and 
several chapters of the autobiography are devoted to 
making us familiar with the meannesses, vanities, and 
vulgarities of life in a “country store,” during which 
time the author distinguished himself as a salesman, a 
dealer in lottery-tickets, a Sunday-school scholar, and a 
“practical joker.” In this latter capacity his most 
remarkable achievement seems to have been the success- 
ful swindling of a poor Irish peddler, from whom he ob- 
tained some five dollars by pretending to be a lawyer. 
Some experience as an editor, embracing three suits for 
libel, as a “drummer” or “touter” for New York shop- 
keepers, and as ani innkeeper, led on the predestined show- 
man to his first congenial occupation, the purchase and 





* This John Haight unluckily ran away from home, and died in the 
Brazils, thus disappointing the fond hopes of Barnum, who saw in him 
‘one that might have been an ornament to his family and a blessing to his 


race’! 
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exhibition, to wit, of Joyce Heth, the old negress who 
claimed to be almost as old as the immortal Jenkins, and 
to have nursed the “ Father of his country.” . ‘To this 
humbug Barnum seems to have been only an accessor 
after the fact. But “the tiger had tasted blood,” and 
thereafter our modern Autolycus devoted himself to the 
“snapping up of unconsidered trifles,’ which he con- 


. verted into prodigies, and with them bamboozled his in- 


telligent countrymen. He travelled all over the Union 
with circuses. He sold Bibles in his own name, and kept 
a theatre open in the name of his brother-in-law! So he 
lived, from hand to mouth, chiefly, till he resolved one 
day to buy the American Museum at New York, intend- 
ing to complete the purchase, as he complacently says, 
not with silver and gold, for he had none, but with brass. 
In relating the history of this transaction, and of his 
subsequent connection with Tom Thumb, Mr. Barnum 
tells us, in his Preface, “he trusts he has displayed no 
more than an honest pride.” Let us see. 

He brought about the purchase of the Museum, as he 
himself admits, by a piece of deception practised on the 
owner, in which he says he saw “no particular harm,” 
and consummated the transaction by “taking in” a set 
of speculators who unquestionably intended to “ take in” 
himself. Now we cannot refuse our admiration to the suc- 
cessful financier in this war of Greek with Greek, but we 
must insist on taking the adjective “ honest” out of such 
very suspicious company. ‘The story of the. wretched 
little creature known as Tom Thumb is simply this. 
Mr. Barnum took charge of the unfortunate child with the 
deliberate intention of deceiving the public, and schooled 
the infant to assist him in that deception. He told one 
lie about the child’s age, and another about his birth- 
place. The miserable little dwarf, as is well known, was 
exhibited with great success in Europe as well as in 
America, a Minister of the United States taking particu- 
lar pains to present the accomplished showman and his 
monster to the Queen of Great Britain, at a time when 
that royal lady was secluded from the world in the deep- 
est conventional mourning, by the decease of her ducal 
father-in-law! Retiring with a competency after his last 
tour with “ Thumb,” Mr. Barnum was “ induced” to 
desert his Sabine farm by the charms of a speculation 
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which promised “ immense success.” This was nothing 
less than the importation of the Swedish Nightingale. 
The conception, inception, and execution of this enter- 
prise do great honor to Mr. Barnum’s tact and business 
talent, and it is a sad pity that, in recording its history, 
he should have hurt the effect of the picture by daubing 
it over with a thin Pecksniffian varnish of philanthropy. 
Very handsomely, according to his own story, did Mr. 
Barnum come out of the transaction, and after arranging 
several “ side-shows,” and blocking the wheels of divers 
competing caravans, he retired once more to “ private 
life,’ where he solaces his soul with such gentle relaxa- 
tions as the management of his Museum, miscellaneous 
manufacturing, amateur farming, temperance-lecturing, 
banking, and “ practical jokes.” 

Such is a sufficient outline of Mr. Barnum’s career. 
In what has it resulted? What has Mr. Barnum made 
of himself, that he should depict his character and his 
experiences to the public? Let us hear what he has to 
say on that subject himself, for he gives us his own opinion 
about it, with a frankness hardly to be paralleled, — ex- 
cepting in the discourses of that conceited secamp, Aineas, 
who always introduces himself to strangers whom he 
means to cheat, as “ the pious Aineas, fame-renowned to 
the stars”; or in that speech of the astute Ulysses to 
the Pheacians, in which he begins by assuring them 
that he “has good reason to consider himself rather su- 
perior to all men that eat bread on the earth.” Mr. 
Barnum tells us, that he has been “a public benefactor 
to an extent seldom paralleled in the histories of professed 
and professional philanthropists”; that he has “ accom- 
plished more in the diffusion of a knowledge of the varied 
forms and classes of animal life than any author or uni- 
versity even”; that he has “done more than any other 
man living for the elevation and refinement of musical 
taste in this country”; and that in a general way he has 
amazingly improved the character of his countrymen, by 
“introducing anrong them a new taste for rational and 
innocent amusements,” thereby constituting himself a 
fellow-laborer with — dear reader, do not waste your in- 
dignation, though the provocation be great— with “the 
‘venerable and illustrious Channing”! 

It is true the candid Barnum admits that he has 
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achieved all these glorious things incidentally, in pursuing 
his own aims, and with no original intention of benefiting 
mankind. Still, something ought to be done for such a 
“real blessing to parents” and children too, and we 
should be disposed to recommend the erection of a pago- 
da in honor of our benefactor, were it not that common 
justice, requiring us to commemorate also all his fellow- 
laborers in the same field, would put us under the neces- 
sity of covering the country with such a number of pago- 
das, large and small, as would convert America into one 
huge “ Iranistan.” 

For there is not one circus-man or organ-grinder, one 
leader of dancing bears or red-capped monkeys, one peri- 
patetic living skeleton or fat woman, one dealer in flutes 
for colleges and accordions for barbers’ shops, one vocal- 
ist, black or white, who dreams of “marble halls” or 
laments for “ Uncle Ned,” one vender of Canary birds, 
white mice, bull-terriers or poodles, one importer of 
squeaking leather cats, gutta-percha dogs, tin horses, and 
such like simulacra which light the flame of zodlogical 
inquiry in the tender heart of infancy, one theatrical 
manager, one owner of “mammoth tents for festivals,” 
or one leader of a brass band, who may not demand his 
pagoda or his pagodeita at our hands. The very bill- 
stickers, the shabby men who bear placards about the 
streets and fight the wind at sudden corners in the cause 
of “innocent and rational amusements,” cannot be 
denied their due. So we must give up the pagoda. But 
we may take a hint from the canny Scotchmen of Gree- 
nock who have recently rewarded one of their public ser- 
vants with a “bust of himself”! Such a tribute would 
doubtless be the most grateful that Barnum could receive. 
Faithfully executed, that bust would exhibit to Barnum 
himself, and to the world (for he would probably put it 
over his front gate) the type of the low-minded, money- 
making, vulgar, and shallow “ Yankee”; the ideal “ Yan- 
kee,’ in whom European prejudices find, gracefully 
combined, the attractive traits of a Gines de Passamonte 
and a Joseph Surface, a Lazarillo de Tormes and a Sca- 
pin, a Thersites and an Autolycus; the traditional “ Yan- 
kee” of ‘wooden-nutmeg notoriety, in whom the “ chival- 
ry of the South” find the type of Northern character, 
and upon whom they look with an intensity of contempt 
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which none but a Southerner can fully measure, and 
which makes the word “ Yankee” the most opprobrious 
epithet that Southern lips can frame. 

Now we do not share in this exaggerated notion of 
the rascality of Mr. Barnum, and of the class to which 
he belongs. We have no doubt that he is a good-natured 
man, (though it would be hard to inflict upon a decently 
bred person a sharper torment than the society of such 
“ good nature,”) and that he really believes himself to be 
rather a pious and philanthropic member of society. But 
the essential vulgarity of aims and aspirations impressed 
from his childhood upon his character shows itself in 
every development of that character. It appears in the 
shape of the most ridiculous vanity, as, for instance, when 
he gravely mentions that he resolved to import Jenny 
Lind on the strength of her reputation, “though he had 
never heard her himself.” It appears in his references 
to religion, which always remind us of the devout Mr. 
Pepys, who thanked God for saving him a few shillings 
in the purchase of a coat, and prayed the Almighty to 
enable him to pay for a purple velvet dressing-gown. 
It appears in his notions of conscience, as, for instance, 
in the case of Tom Thumb mentioned above, and in 
that of the Lancashire Bell-ringers, whom he persuad- 
ed to claim to be Swiss, saying that “the deception was 
of small account, and did no injury.” No injury to 
whom? “To the public,” says Barnum. What injury 
it might do to the Swiss of Lancashire, or to Mr. Barnum 
of Connecticut, he does not seem to have so much as 
imagined. In fact, he seems to have regarded his con- 
science as a kind of magic-lantern, and his lies as anal- 
ogous to optical illusions. It appears in his estimate of 
the laws of influence, as, for instance, when he says 
with Pharisaical, or rather with foolish self-deceit, that, 
if his deception in regard to Tom Thumb (of whom 
he pretended that he was born in England) “has 
done anything towards checking our disgraceful prefer- 
ence for foreigners,’ he “may be pardoned for the of- 
fence”! : 

Running through the whole nature of the man, and 
coloring all his acts, this vulgarity of aims and of mind 
fights its way through the world with the weapons of a 
low and unscrupulous cunning, and earns what hundreds 
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of papers pronounce “success ”*! The story of Barnum’s 
breeding in the most Puritanical of the New England 
States, and of his present position in the metropolis of 
New York, most sharply points the moral of those critics 
who warn us that our social state is by no means per- 
fect, and that the “model” New England needs to be 
looked after rather more carefully than one would think 


on the 22d of December or on the 4th of July. ‘To start 


a young man in life,” says one of the newspapers, “ don’t 
give him five thousand dollars, but a copy of Barnum’s 
book. That will carry him through safer, better, and 
more successfully than a capital.” It will “carry him 
through,” no doubt, like the “hot brain” of Autolycus, 
and it will leave him at last fairly entitled to exclaim, 
with that ingenious gentleman: “ Ha! ha! what a fool 
honesty is! and trust his sworn brother, a very simple 
gentleman! I have sold all my trumpery; not a coun- 
terfeit stone, not a ribbon, glass, pomander, brooch, 
table-book, ballad, knife, tape, glove, shoe-tie, bracelet, 
to keep my pack from fasting. 'They thronged who 
should buy first, as if my trinkets had been hallowed, 
and brought a benediction to the buyer!” 

It will land him, perhaps, in such a delectable home 
as the remarkable Iranistan ;* that vulgar copy of the 
most vulgar palace of the most vulgar prince who ever 
sat upon the English throne; that monstrous humbug in 
wood and stone, which oppresses the green earth, and 
stares out at the traveller like one of its owner’s glaring 
advertisements; that place bristling on the outside with 
pretence, and within — so a friend of ours was seriously 
assured by an enthusiastic New- Yorker — within “as 
splendid as a steamboat” ! 

Ah! if the success of our manceuvring Barnum, and 
the upholstery of our steamboats, were the ripe fruits of 
New England life, we should have small reason to quar- 
rel with the prejudices of Europe, and the contempt of the 
“ Chivalry.” But there is indeed another side to New 
England life, a side which has its imperfections, doubt- 
less, and its incongruities, yet bright, very bright, with a 
redeeming and inspiring glory. By the side of cant and 





* Some wag has cheated the worthy Mr. Barnum into the belief that this 
word signifies “ Eastern country place, or, more poetically, Oriental villa.” 
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cunning and charlatanism, honor and earnestness and 
gallantry, and indomitable noblest humanities, spring up 
out of this tough old Puritan soil. Turn from the light 
of our landscape to its shadows, and they seem to lower 
like those of 'Tartarus; turn from the blackness back to 
the day, and it seems to glow with almost intolerable 
splendors of promise. ‘The contrasts of American life 
condense all the warnings of history, all the indications 
of prophecy. 

We do not wish to over-estimate trifles, but it is cer- 
tainly a pleasant coincidence that the same month and 
the same city should have brought forth the autobiog- 
raphy of Mr. Barnum and the biography of Mr. Greeley. 
It is an agreeable relief to turn from the meaner to the 
manlier Yankee. For Mr. Greeley is a “ Yankee” not 
less genuine than Mr. Barnum, but how unlike to him! 
The Yankee type as it appears in Greeley might move a 
prejudiced European to indignation, it might rouse the 
hatred of the “ chivalric Southerner,” but it gives no hold 
to the contempt of either. Both Barnum and Greele 
sprang from the same stratum of New England society. 
Neither of them enjoyed in early life any advantages of 
intellectual training beyond those which the district 
schools of New England could afford, some thirty years 
ago. Both have won their way to a certain position in 
the American world. Both have been honored by their 
fellow-citizens with places of trust; for if Greeley was sent 
to Congress, Barnum was elected by respectable citizens 
of New York to take charge of the Crystal Palace Asso- 
ciation, and if Greeley edits a leading journal, Barnum is 
president of a bank. Yet so radically antipodal are 
these two men to each other in the very essentials of 
character, in the aims and objects of their lives, that no- 
body but an American perhaps could comprehend how 
the community which furnishes a “hundred flattering 
notices” of the Life of Barnum should also furnish a 
“hundred flattering notices” of the Life of Greeley. 
One could hardly ask for a better illustration of the 
really chaotic, transitional, and unformed character of 
that American “nationality” which certain impetuous 
chemists are now trying to compel into a premature 
crystallization. 

The biographer of Mr. Greeley himself affords an ad- 
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mirable example of another trait which is strongly de- 
signed upon the wavering surface of American life. 
Hero-worship is carried in America to the very verge 
of what our French friends would call niaiserie, and a 
more ardent hero-worshipper than Mr. Parton it has not 
for some time been our fortune to encounter. Strong as 
is the circumstantial evidence against Mr. Parton’s sin- 
gle-mindedness of aim in the construction of his book, we 
do verily believe that he was led to the task by his genu- 
ine admiration of his hero, rather than by the popular 
rage for biographies, a rage which would perhaps be 
more respectable if it were more discriminating. He 
himself avers, that his sole and simple object in writing 
Mr. Greeley’s Life was his conviction that it ought to be 
written, and as Mr. Barnum dedicates his book to the 
“ Universal Yankee Nation,” Mr. Parton dedicates his to 
the “ Young Men of the Free States,” a bit of “ section- 
alism” which is not without its significance. The en- 
ergy, assiduity, and thoroughness which Mr. Parton seems 
to have brought to his work cannot be teo highly praised ; 
and though he has taken Carlyle’s maxim for biographers 
too much to heart, he still deserves credit for the devo- 
tion with which he has applied himself to fulfil its re- 
quirements. It is not really very important for man- 
kind at large to know just where Mr. Greeley’s panta- 
loons end and his boots begin; but something must be 
pardoned to the literal interpreter, for the sake of the 
faithful laborer. Mr. Parton’s book is overcrowded with 
trivial details, and, strong as our interest in the career 
of his hero may be, it hardly sustains us at the level 
of the writer’s emotion when he tells us that “the pangs 
of seasickness came over the soul of Horace Greeley, 
and laid him prostrate,” reducing him to so deplorable 
a state, that when, “at six o’clock in the evening,” a 
friend “assisted him below,” he “had strength only 
to unboot and sway into his berth.” Such stuff as 
this does more credit to Mr. Parton’s zeal than to his 
knowledge. The book is deformed, too, by a frequent 
carelessness in the use of language, and by s/ang expres- 
sions which add neither to its beauty nor toits force. Mr. 
Parton’s book, we are told, “ will be permanently valuable.” 
We hope that it may beso, and for that reason we would 
suggest to the author a revision of such passages as that, 
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for instance, in which he tells us that “ Mr. Greeley walked 
into the President ”! a proceeding which future genera- 
tions must certainly either quite misunderstand, or retire 
in despair from the attempt to grasp the meaning of the 
phrase. The pains which we have taken to point out 
what we consider the most serious blemishes of his 
book” ought to satisfy the author that we have no desire 
to confound it with such publications as that of Mr. 
Barnum. But we should not do justice to our impres- 
sions did we omit to bestow explicit praise upon the 
graphic skill with which Mr. Parton has often grouped 
together really striking incidents, and upon the true feel- 
ing for the picturesque which is manifested in many of 
his descriptions of New England life and New England 
village scenery. So, too, on the whole, we find much to 
commend in the temper of the work, and in the revela- 
tions which it makes to us of the author’s own character 
and sympathies. 

The hero of this premature biography is an admirable 
specimen of the class commonly (and absurdly enough) 
called “ self-made men.” He was born of poor parents. 
He had few intellectual helps in his early efforts to 
acquire knowledge. He was thrown upon the world 
while still a boy, to struggle for himself and by himself. 
There have been many men who, absorbed in this trying 
conflict, have neglected a conflict more important still, 
the struggle with themselves. It is not the least of Hor- 
ace Greeley’s titles to our respect, that he engaged in this 
struggle too, and with no ordinary success. If the world- 
ly success which he has achieved, remarkable as it really 
is, has been in an equal or in a greater degree the reward 
of many others, the spiritual success of the friendless boy 
who, in the hard battle between his noble instincts and 
his debasing needs, has never proved traitor to his soul, 
is at once most glorious and most rare. Horace Gree- 
ley landed in New York, from a tow-boat, on the 18th 
of August, 1831, wearing a suit of old and unsalable 
clothes, carrying the‘rest of his wardrobe in a bundle on 
the end of a stick, with ten dollars in his pocket, and 
without a single acquaintance in the city. ‘T'wenty 





* Care should be taken to correct such mistakes as the blunder about the 
name of Derry, p. 20. 
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years afterwards we find him the editor-in-chief and 
the largest proprietor of one of the most influential jour- 
nals in America, a journal which counts its subscribers 
by tens of thousands. 

It would be easy, perhaps, to parallel this steady and 
brilliant rise, in a country so abundant in opportunities 
as is our own. But would it be easy to select, from the 
ranks of the “ successful,” many men of whom it could be 
said as truly as we believe it may be said of Mr. Gree- 
ley, that they have purchased their success at no cost of 
self-respect ; that, depending on the public for support, 
they have never consciously stooped to win that support 
by falsifying or by withholding their own opinions and 
solemn convictions; that they have never forgotten their 
duties to their brethren, and have remembered in the 
hour of their prosperity the needs and the suffering of 
the companions of their adversity ? 

We are far from giving our unqualified admiration to 
the course or the character of Mr. Greeley. He has some 
faults, some glaring faults of constitution, and more 
of cultivation. He has the dogmatism and the arro- 
gance of a man of earnest temperament and one-sided 
education. Nothing, for instance, could be wilder than 
many of his criticisms upon European life and man- 
ners. ‘The terrible necessity which weighs upon all 
newspaper editors, of continually talking about matters 
which they have had no time to study, nor perhaps to 
consider, has exerted its baleful influence even upon so 
naturally fair and just a person as Mr. Greeley; and it 
is at once sad and amusing to follow the flying editor, 
as he throws his judgments to the right and the left 
from the windows of the railway carriage in which he is 
whisking at the rate of forty miles an hour through green 
England or sunny France. 

His strength of conviction degenerates often into im- 


patience of contradiction; his moral enthusiasm, unchas- 


tened by the restraints of a cultivated taste, runs nol 
unfrequently into intolerance, and almost into fanaticigaht 
These defects are most visible in the language which he 
employs in designating the opinions, and even in de- 
scribing the characters, of those who differ from him. 
Mr. Parton favors us with the following specimens of 
what he calls his hero’s “ free and easy manner” : — 
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“The villain who makes this charge well knows that 
it is the basest falsehood.” 

“ We defy the father of lies himself to crowd more 
stupendous falsehoods into a paragraph than this con- 
tains.” 

“ Mr. Benton! each of the above observations is a de- 
liberate falsehood, and you are an unqualified villain.” 

Certainly our readers will agree with us that the edi- 
tor of the Tribune might gain in politeness without los- 
ing in power. We do not think Mr. Greeley capable of 
ever descending to employ what is familiarly known as 
a “slashing style.” He is too earnest and sincere a per- 
son to be charged with such baseness, and it is particu- 
larly to be regretted that the indiscretion and ill-breeding 
of a writer whose aims are so pure and high should be- 
tray him into using the style of the “ Satanic press.” 
His own unconsciousness of his proper sins in this re- 
spect appeared drolly enough on the occasion of his 
examination before the committee of the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Ewart asks, Is scurrility or personality com- 
mon in the publications of the United States? Mr. 
Greeley answers, “ It is not common; it is less frequent 
than it was; but it ts not absolutely unknown.” (!) 

Mr. Greeley’s mind is full of crooks and crotchets, 
upon which the captious may hang their objections. 
But judged by that standard which is at once.the high- 
est and the most charitable, — by the standard set up in 
these words of Goethe, which Mr. Parton has most felici- 
tously quoted, “ The spirit in which we act is the high- 
est matter,’ — judged by that standard, the career and the 
character of Horace Greeley go very far towards justify- 
ing the enthusiasm of his biographer, and demand our 
warmest and most sympathetic commendation. Wher- 
ever his mind has indicated to him a struggling truth, 
a breaking light, thither his heart has quickly and 
‘ gladly turned. His mind may have been often deceived, 
‘but his instincts seem always to have been noble. He 

plainly lived and-wrought less for himself than for 
others, he has lived and wrought in the spirit of a faith- 
ful hamanity, and “that is the highest matter.” If the 
semblanee of oppression has sometimes aroused his 
Quixotic gallantry, the reality of oppression has never 
found him idle or indifferent. He has steadfastly vindi- 
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cated the independence of the intellect, in a country and 
in a position where it is most difficult and most danger- 
ous to maintain that independence. A man of the'peo- 
ple, and an American, he yet seems to have been true to 
that instinct which made Leibnitz cry out, “ Whenever I 
hear the multitude shout, ‘ Away with him! Crucify 
him!’ I always suspect something wrong!” He seems 
thoroughly fo have merited the eulogium of one whose 
praise was never lightly given, and who said of him, 
“ Mr. Greeley is a man of genuine excellence, honorable, 
benevolent, and of an uncorrupted disposition.” 

We have purposely abstained from transferring to our 
pages the outline of Mr. Greeley’s life, because we hope 
that our readers will take the pains to read Mr. Parton’s 
book themselves. They will find in it abundant enter- 
tainment, and much that is stimulating to the better 
nature of us all. Mr. Greeley’s life records a real “ suc- 
cess”; a success which would be real still, were he who 
had won it the most obscure of men, and the poorest. 

The “coming man” of whom we hear so much, 
when he does come, will doubtless be a very different 
person from Mr. Greeley. The boundless opportunities 
of the American future must evoke grander, more grace- 
ful, more comprehensive natures, natures of intellect 
more harmonious, of more melodious speech. But the 
“root of the matter” is in the spirit which has governed 
Mr. Greeley’s life. 

Less and less, as time rolls on, will it be permitted to 
man to be indifferent to man. Tyranny, slavery, quack- 
ery, all forms of wrong and of nonsense, are fashioned 
out of the selfishness of man. The one sign of modern 
times which, above all others, is heavenly and full of 
hope, is the growth of human interest in humanity. 
That growth is real, beautiful, and steady. The shadow 
of war may sweep over it, the winds of sectarian, of par- 
tisan, or of national bigotry may blow against it; it 
may grow dim to our eyes in the shadow; it may seem 
to bend before the winds ; but it grows, —it grows firmer, 
statelier, with every passing year. It is the chief glory 
of free America that the laborers who would cherish 


that noble growth may here find larger scope and more 
propitious skies. : 


W. H. H. 
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Art. VII.—NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY.* 


Wirnovr entering into the question raised among 
some of our contemporaries, whether good Dr. Neander 
more resembled this or that one of the holy Apostles, we 
will content ourselves with saying, that when he died, it 
was to the great sorrow of all Christian scholars. His 
hand was hard at its historical labors when death took 
hold of it; and he was dictating what those around him 
were to take note of, when he said, “ I am tired now,” 
and dropped into his last sleep. The present volume is 
posthumous. It was gathered together from fragments 
and scrawls of manuscript, by his pupil and closely at- 
tached friend, Dr. Schneider, who seems to us to have 
accomplished his delicate task with great discernment 
and good sense. One is really surprised to find the work 
so flowing and uniform, considering the circumstances 
under which it was composed. We are not offended at 
any want of artistic finish, for of that the learned and 
most estimable author had never much to bestow. The 
only finish he cared for was fulness and exactness ; and 
few will miss either of these qualities here. His man- 
ner of writing is none of the most winning, we must 
confess. His readers must work diligently to follow him 
through, and still feel their eyelids drooping over the 
page pretty often. And this for two reasons, mainly ; 
the extreme diffuseness with which he spreads himself 
out over questions of metaphysical theology, and the 
elaborate obscurity with which, after the usual German 
manner, he frequently presents his meaning. We do not 
impute any of this dimness to the translation of Profes- 
sor Torrey, which is very able, and for which we should 
be very thankful, though his familiarity with German 
forms of expression may have led him sometimes to 
transfer them to his own style, — as where he uses the 
word “moment” in the sense of “ chief point” or “ arti- 
cle,” — and although the haste or the fatigue incident to 





* Neander’s Grneral History of the Christian Religion and Church. Trans- 
lated by Paorrssor JoserpnH Torrey. Vol. V. Buston: Crocker & 
Brewster. 1854. 8vo. pp. 412. 
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so long a labor may in a few instances have betrayed 
him into a dark sentence or a faulty word. 

The present volume is not inferior in point of interest 
to either of its predecessors. Indeed, on account of the 
times of which it has come to treat, — the dawning to- 
wards the Reformation, — and from the concentrated at- 
tention which it fixes, through a large part of the book, 
upon the two noble martyrs, steadfast John Huss and 
fiery Jerome of Prague, it has a unity of effect that we had 
not enjoyed before, and will engage the casual reader, if 
not the close student, more than the history of earlier 
periods. We shall confine ourselves, in the few remarks 
that we propose to make, to what has been suggested 
by the reading of the single volume before us. Some- 
thing as the history of our own country grows upon our 
feelings as we approach the war of Independence, so the 
history of religious thought in Europe wins our deepest 
sympathy as we approach the uprising of that grand 
protest, which, imperfect and stormy and blood-streaked 
as it was, disclosed and assailed more: effectually than 
had ever been done before the enormous despotism of 
the Romish hierarchy, with its tricks and villanies that 
had gone crying to Heaven for many hundreds of years. 
There is much, indeed, in that severing era, in its doc- 
trines as well as its deeds, that makes us shake and hang 
our heads. ‘The rough, strange Luther is neither mas- 
ter nor model of ours, any more than the subtle Calvin; 
though, in drawing such a comparison, we must frank- 
ly say that one was really a hero, while the other was 
rather a hammerer of iron dogmas and a plotter of theo- 
cratical ascendency. We can much better bear with a 
little roistering and ill-manners now and then, than with 
the cold-blooded fanaticism and the stern dictatorship of 
opinion, that persecuted with an eager malice to the 
stake and fagot. The brave, jovial, musical Martin, — 
bird of the morning, — as he 


Built in the weather on the outward wall, 
Even in the force and road of casualty,’ 


certainly made a blessed flurry among the foxes and 
owls; and we nowhere learn that he assailed one spirit- 
ual despotism to set himself up in a Genevan cloak and 
a darker cap as the sour head of another. Weare not so 
much scandalized at the jolly distich of the German, — 
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‘¢ Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 
Remains a blockhead his whole life long,” — 


as we shrink with horror at the Frenchman’s inhuman 
exultation: “ At last he” — meaning poor Servetus — 
“bawled out in the Spanish tongue, ‘ Misericordia! Mi- 
sericordia!’” The Reformation makes a sad story, as 
most ecclesiastical chronicles are; but it meant liberty, 
and has led to more liberty than it meant. As for the 
old Church, which it weakened, but failed to impress, 
long before the brilliant but hollow Constantine had ex- 
tended to it his politic protection, it was deeply cor- 
rupted ; the perilous honor of its dignities bargained and 
fought for, and its doctrines bewildered with Eastern 
conceits and Western disputations. And ever after- 
wards, its forgeries and pretensions of all sorts, that 
swelled its wealth and aggrandized its power, led it 
through all the degrees of fraud and tyranny, till the 
shock of Luther’s onset partially waked up the nations. 
We have said that this volume is specially attractive, 
because the forerunners of the era called the Reforma- 
tion are more striking to our minds than the actors in 
the struggle itself. ‘They had the start of them, in the 
first place, by a century and a half; and that was in it- 
self a great superiority. In the second place, they were 
not a whit behind them in the freedom, or resolution, or 
boldness, or intelligence, with which they assailed the 
errors and the might of Rome. Militz, the Moravian, 
and Marsilius of Padua, pushed their speculative conclu- 
sions and their instinct of liberty as fearlessly and as 
well as Luther himself. ‘The “ Defensor Pacis” of Mar- 
silius seems to have contained every principle that was 
brought out into the field of battle two hundred years 
afterwards. “Indulgences,” and the greedy Pope who 
sold them, were inveighed against by masters and schol- 
ars and liberal thinkers as openly as when “the bull of 
Antichrist” was thrown into the fire before all the stu- 
dents of Wittemberg. So early as 1401, Nicholas of 
Clemangis denounced the corruptions of the Church in 
the roundest terms; and honest old Gerson declared 
that “the court, once a spiritual one, has become a sec- 
ular, devilish, tyrannical court, and worse in manners 
and civil transactions than any other.” They saw as 
clearly and felt as keenly the insults that the Holy See 
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was casting upon the rights of the mind, the sanctities 
and decencies of private life, and the common sense of 
the human race, as any of their successors ever did. 
But the clock of the Heavenly Providence was not read 
to strike in the day of those great hearts; and they had 
to consume themselves in vain longings, for they could 
only speak out and suffer. : 

And then, in addition to the reasons already assigned 
for the charm that invests those earlier heroes, we must 
add this also; that we see them only in the pure light 
of their generous thought and comparatively dispassion- 
ate endeavors. They appear to be general champions 
of religious truth and moral purity and man’s rights, 
without aiming at sectarian headship, or getting in- 
flamed with theological rivalries, or having to encounter 


_ the fierceness of civil and international battles. Those 


were the disorders of a later age. And it must be con- 


.fessed that such ambitious feuds and conflicts were very 


apt to throw good and great men from their proper 
poise. Their persons are mixed up with political in- 
trigues and other repulsive associations, or discerned pain- 
fully through the smoke and storm of national convul- 
sions; so that they show to disadvantage when com- 
pared with those lofty and more solitary spirits, who 
moved at a distance from ordinary irritabilities, and 
stood but on the broadest principles, using no weapons 
but those of their reasoning pens and their intrepid res- 
olution. : 

The story of the English Reformation, for example, is 
one of the most deplorable and mortifying that can be 
imagined, whether we consider the events that took place 
or the characters that were engaged in them. Do but 
think of the disgusting monarch who figured at its head, 
and the bloody details that attended both its rise and 
progress. Do but think of its most lauded martyr, Cran- 
mer, who deserved all the keen satire that Bossuet has 
launched at him,— who deserved even the cruel death 
which he at length made up his mind to die. And then 
go back to John Wicklif, in the glory of bis calm fame, 
who died peacefully in his bed one hundred and seventy- 
two years before Cranmer perished, hand first, in the fire. 
Wicklif may be regarded as the real leader of the revolt 
from Rome. His writings and doings prepared perfectly 
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the way for that great transaction ; — his writings, which 
fell stirringly upon all Christendom that had learned its 
letters, and his conduct, which from his high social posi- 
tion was conspicuous before the world. So that it was 
not in.Germany or Bohemia, but in the land of our Eng- 
lish ancestors, —a country which in all times has shown 
itself peculiarly jealous of Papal intrusions, — that the 
grand movement may be truly said to have first sprung. 
Earlier than even he, men displayed an opposing spirit 
to ecclesiastical usurpation among a people so fond of 
liberty ; — if, indeed, such a spirit was ever wholly extinct 
anywhere. There were Robert Greathead of Lincoln, 
and Roger Bacon, and the Irish Robert of Armagh, to 
speak of noothers. Butto him belongs the honor of hav- 
ing given the first strong, effective impulse to the cause. 
Our Wicklif was not without the troubles and perils that 
belong to such noble endeavors. How could that be in 
an age like his?) But he went through them all victori- 
ously. His enemies could get no power over him as lon 

as his life lasted. But when his body had rested in its 
grave at Lutterworth a little more than thirty years, an 
ecclesiastical council of clerkly and knightly banditti, as- 
sembled at Constance in a little corner of Suabia, passed 
a decree that the remains should be dug up and igno- 
miniously destroyed. This was not so badas tying and 
burning the living, a process which it was about at the 
same time; butit was all that its impotent malice could 
do. And this stupid rage only showed the spreading in- 
fluence of the powerful name which was honored with 
so much hatred. It was not till twelve years afterwards 
that the brutish sentence was executed; and it was 
done then at the repeated urgency of Martin V., who, 
false as he was, was yet a more decent man than many 
of his Papaltribe. He overcame at length the reluctance 
of the Bishop of Lincoln. And then the bones of one 
of England’s worthiest were torn from holy ground at 
the bidding of an Italian priest, and their burnt. ashes 
cast into the Swift, a little stream which soon joins the 
Avon. Chaucer, the father of English poetry, who was 
the affectionate friend of this father of the Reformation, 
his fellow-believer and coworker, did not live to witness 
that disgrace. He had seen sorrowfully all that was 
perishable of Wicklif laid in the earth, but not the dese- 
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cration of its violent removal from thence. We vainl 

try to imagine the strain of wrath and shame that might 
else have been added to the lash of his verse against the 
abominations of Rome; against its droning beetles, that 
crawled everywhere, and its locusts like those of the 
Apocalypse, that had human faces, and wore crowns, 
and both bit and stung. For the want of any such 
i we can only quote the prophecy of a younger 
bard : — 


“The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea; 
And Wicklif’s dust shall spread abroad 
Wide as its waters be.” 


We have gone but a hundred pages in this fifth vol- 
ume of Neander’s History, when we come upon that 
Council at Constance, and it has not fairly ended its ses- 
sion when the book. closes. We have called it a council 
of banditti; for it deserves the name as richly as that 
other synod which was actually so called a thousand 
years before. ‘That was only the third universal Council, 
and was held at Ephesus. The violent Saint Cyril of 
Alexandria was chiefly conspicuous in it; a man who 
was not half so religious, nor a thousandth part so good, 
as the eccentric but noble Julian against whom he wrote. 
His memory has come down to us implicated with the 
murder of poor Hypatia, the learned and beautiful. ‘This 
Council of Constance was called for two purposes, a 
general and a special one. ‘The general one was openly 
to purify the Church “in its head and in its members.” 
The special one was to decide which, if either, of three 
intriguing Popes — all of them nuisances, “ three beasts” 
Huss called them — should sit in the imaginary chair of 
St. Peter. One of these rival pontifls was a Neapoli- 
tan, who called himself John XXIII.,—a very mon- 
ster of flagitiousness. He began life with being a pi- 
rate, and continued it with growing something worse; 
spotted with nameless vices, and suspected and capable 
of every crime. We need not say that this imposing 
conclave did no manner of good. How should it? 
Which of its sixteen predecessors did any? Which of 
its successors, down to Trent, the twentieth and last of 
the wrangling line, ever did any? Its creature, Martin 
V., after riding with more than a monarch’s state, hav- 
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ing an emperor and an elector palatine walking at his 
side to hold the reins of his ‘white horse, repaired to the 
Vatican, — for the pontifical residence had lately been 
transferred thither from the Lateran, — only to take care 
that none of the Church tyranny should be relaxed and 
no single abuse corrected. And this was called giving 
peace to Western Christendom. The wicked and bar- 
barous wrong that was there done is illuminated with 
the flames that surged round the pure-minded and pa- 
tient victim, who was at Constance under the safety-pass 
of a perjured king. 

But we have no disposition to dwell on that dismal 
tragedy. We will try not to say another word upon 
points that can excite only pity and horror. In every 
scene of grief, provided it be made long and circumstan- 
tial enough, there will look out some animating or comic 
incident, and perhaps something that will almost bur- 
lesque the sorrow which is the leading impression. We 
would rather turn to diversions of that kind, if by any 
means we are able to find them. Neander cannot be 
expected to help us much in such a research; for of all 
the narrative. pens with which we are acquainted, his is 
the least graphic. From the secluded student, who 
could not find his way from his breakfast to his lecture- 
room but by the circuitous line of streets through which 
he was led the first time he went thither, we must not ex- 
pect the descriptive power of Gibbon or Macaulay. We 
may be right sure that there will be no vivacities of that 
kind. Neither painting nor dramatic art has any place 
in his rather dry story, which indeed scarcely seems to be 
a continuous story, so much as a chronological series of 
disquisitions. It is broken up with accounts of ancient 
usages, and with laborious—not to say tedious —defi- 
nitions of those subtile forms of dogmatic opinion, which 
the earth might as well cover up; or, if they are too im- 
ponderable for that, which the void air might be besought 
to take at once and forever into its invisible keeping. 
But Neander makes-copious extracts from writers who 
were contemporaneous with the events they relate; and 
in their minute particulars we occasionally find some- 
thing to amuse us, or to furnish in a trivial way some 
points of accident or manners connecting those wild 
times with ours. The scoundrel Pope John, who has 
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just been mentioned, convoked what he pretended to 
call a Reformatory Council‘of his own, just at the time 
when the CEcumenical Council that was soon afterwards 
assembled at Constance was strongly urged. He did 
this with the design of preventing that assembly. It 
was attended but by a few Italian prelates, and soon 
came to nothing. While they were singing the “ Veni 
Creator Spiritus,” says Nicholas of Clemangis, “an owl 
flew suddenly, with a startling hoot, into the middle of 
the church, and, perching itself upon a beam opposite the 
Pope, stared him steadily in the face, at which the prel- 
ates whispered round, ‘ Behold yonder the Holy Ghost 
in the shape of an owl!’ ” Neander supposes the story 
to be but the embellishment of a fact of a similar na- 
ture, which did actually take place not far from the same 
time. But it is a very good story asit stands. Perhaps 
some of the clerical gentlemen who made that jocular 
application were among those who at Constance “ looked 
at each other, shook their heads, and laughed,” when the 
Reformer was uttering some of his bravest words. The 

laughed again when that Reformer, now condemned to 
the fire, fell upon his knees at the reading of the sentence, 
saying, “ Lord Jesus! forgive them for the sake of thy 
great mercy!” Even such a prayer as that was matter 
of mirth with them. In reading of those atrocities, we 
acknowledge ourselves taken with even such petty inci- 
dents as Huss’s toothache, that afflicted him on the morn- 
ing when he was to make his principal defence. We are 
not sure that we know why we are so affected. Perhaps 
it arises from the contrast between a homely annoyance, 
that is tormenting children and men innumerable at 
every moment, and the sufferings of the inflexible martyr, 
who was standing up to speak for the truth at the haz- 
ard of his life, before powers that the world bowed down 
to; and who was presently to be thrown into the stench 
of a dungeon, and have his hand chained to a post when 
he lay down at night; — and then for the blazing pile. 
We might almost fancy ourselves amongst mocking 
fiends. But doubtless there were many, many, who took 
no part but that of indignation and grief in the inhu- 
man deeds of those days. The gallant knight of Chlum 
was there, to support as well as he could his betrayed 
friend. He seems to have been a pattern of true knight- 
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hood and manhood ;— generous, bold, devout, and kind. 
And who can think he was alone? He stood, indeed, in 
the front, more active than the rest. But who can be- 
lieve that there were not silent multitudes who followed 
him with their hearts? They did not dare to speak, or 
they did not know how to speak, in that despotic age. It 
was given over to the hands of nobles who had nothing 
noble in them, and of domineering churchmen who had 
nothing of the Church about them but its prescribed 
dogma and its perverted name. And yet they shuddered, 
and scorned, and defied in secret. Those feelings some- 
times betrayed themselves in unhandsome processions 
and parodies, and sometimes broke forth into frenzies of 
popular commotion. ‘There were miscreants more than 
enough, in cowl ahd mitre, in helmet and diadem, in the 
highest and lowest places alike. But at the same time 
there was a generation, if small, of wise and faithful 
people, who kept aloof from the disputes of scholastics ‘ 
and the sanctified intrigues of state, cherishing in their 
souls an humble faith, and hating all the works of decep- 
tion and cruelty. These were the foundation of a rising 
“ Church of the future”; very different from the hierarchy 
that then dazzled and oppressed the nations. 

Cardinal St. Marci, who was one of the three com- 
missioners appointed to examine into the case of Huss, 
called the ignorant prelates — who were beyond question 
a large company —“ mitred asses.” The phrase was 
not polite; but it made up for that defect by its spirit 
and justice. We would suggest but one amendment to 
it, — that it should be extended to very many who would 
have deeply resented the charge of ignorance, thinking 
themselves the only proper teachers as well as governors 
of mankind. At that time, indeed, there was a terrible 
power in them to trample with their hoofs, and to slay, 
which might seem to make the figure slightly inappro- 
priate. But it is a maxim in criticism, that figures of 
speech need not run on all fours; and only a few centu- 
ries afterwards similar mitred personages could come to- 
gether, exposing only the trappings and the tails to the 
derision of the world. An extraordinary farce was en- 
acted at Rome only last December, which connects itself 
singularly enough with the “ Robber Council” at Ephe- 
sus, in 431, to which we have already alluded ; for it was 
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at that Council that the title Mother of God was voted 
to Mary, and Nestorius who opposed it was put down. 
The ridiculousness and indecency of this spectacle seem 
to have been manifest to two ecclesiastics of the Galli- 
can Church, who were officially present on that occa- 
sion, and who openly remonstrated against it. Per- 
haps they were reminded by it —at least we were — 
of the travesty of a famous tragic opera, Le Prophéte. 
This was a “grande folie lirique,’ called L’Ane a 
Baptiste, — L’ Anabaptiste. What was a tragedy at 
Constance could smile itself into a harmless diversion at 
St. Peter’s. We will endeavor, without a curl of the lip 
or a blush of the cheek, to write the title of the entertain- 
ment. It was: “ The Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, the Mother of God.’ His Emi- 
nence, the Cardinal Dean of the Sacred College, accom- 
panied by patriarch, archbishop, and bishop, with more 
‘than two hundred full-robed dignitaries, prayed to the 
Sovereign Pontiff, who had once run away in the dis- 
guise of 4 groom to the protection of the despot of Na- 
ples, that he would “ deign to raise his apostolic voice,” 
and pronounce the decree of his “ infallible judgment,” 
and thus “ be a cause of joy in heaven and of the most 
lively jubilation on earth.” All which — speaking after 
the manner of men — can scarcely mean anything else 
than that the Queen of Heaven and her celestial sub- 
jects would take this very kindly of Pius IX. Indeed, 
LT’ Univers fervently exclaims: “Oh! but it was beau- 
tiful to see Pius 1X. shedding tears of tenderness; 
precious tears, which the angels have gathered, and 
which will sparkle like diamonds upon the crown which 
the Queen of Angels reserves for the Pontiff who has 
given her a glory so magnificent!” And the same pa- 
per, while trying to hide its chagrin that none of the 
troops of its emperor adorned the ceremony with their 
uniforms, comforts itself with telling us that the facade 
of the hotel La Minerve glittered with lights, “in the 
midst of which Mary told to all how happy she was with 
the homage rendered.” But to return to the story. The 
old man read his Latin with such voice as he could com- 
mand, in this cheap way gratifying the skies as well as 
all the dry land. And then thé cannon from the Castle 
of St. Angelo and the bells of all the churches roared and 
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clanged. The whole city put on the garb of a holiday, 
with gorgeous draperies of damask and satin from the 
windows and balconies. ‘The feathers fluttered more 
proudly round the palanquin of his Holiness, and there 
were all the candles. At evening Rome was illumi- 
nated; the dome of St. Peter’s was girdled with its 
beautiful fires; and Cardinal Wiseman, the Englishman, 
made a discourse “to an illustrious audience,” — among 
whom, we fear, no reporter was present. We promise our 
readers, that, if we can obtain a copy, we will give them 
a review of it in our next number. 

We came near forgetting another feature of the per- 
formance. “ The French and Italian bands,” according 
to the admiring language of one who was there, “ made 
the air vocal with the choicest music.” We are not told 
which band was the stronger. But there was other mu- 
sic than that around the Roman walls within half a 
dozen years ; and every one is aware that it is not the 
antique halberds of the Papal Guard, but Gallic bayonets, 
that now protect the seat of the Gregories and the Inno- 
cents of former years. 


N. Le F. 





Art. VIII.— ARIUS AND ATHANASIUS.* 


“Tue thing that hath been it is that which shall be,” 
may be said with truth of the great controversies that 
have agitated the Christian Church. For these controver- 
sies are to be referred, not to any temporary accident nor 
to any individual perversity, but to prime necessities of 
that human nature which is essentially the same through 
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all ages. Men of inquiring minds, who have been too 
much engaged in following out their own trains of 
thought to inform themselves about the thoughts of 
others, frequently come to the conclusion that they have 
found out a new thing, and there are always many as 
poorly read as themselves who share this conclusion ; but 
the student of history knows all the while that the new 
opinion is old doctrine under anew name. Indeed, it is 
very startling sometimes to read in the books of heathen 
or Christian antiquity what are brought forward with 
much parade as brand-new speculations. Seeing this 
state of things, not a few persons are ready to say, that 
it is impossible to reach any satisfactory results in the 
great matters which are included in the philosophy of re- 
ligion; that theology must be given over as a hopeless en- 
tanglement, a collection of unanswerable riddles. Those 
who are in this mood are often unsparing in their ridi- 
cule of theological controversies, and assert, not seldom 
with a very disagreeable dogmatism, that they have and 
can have no connection whatever with dife and practice. 
Nevertheless the old questions will come up again and 
again, and will secure the attention of minds of undoubt- 
ed power and earnestness. They must be pressed until 
they have been answered, or until, which perhaps ought 
to be quite as satisfactory, we know why they cannot be 
answered. For ourselves we are enthusiastic enough to 
believe that with every new age the hope ofa more satis- 
factory solution of some of the most difficult theological 
problems grows brighter. We approach the old sub- 
jects with a larger measure of facts for our inductions, 
we can avail ourselves of an ever-increasing religious 
experience, an ever-unfolding Christian consciousness. 
The distinction between religious feeling and the theory 
of religious feeling becomes continually sharper; the 
science of the interpretation of Scripture steadily ad- 
vances; the inevitable issues and practical results of 
different opinions are every day more obvious; the more 
men are satisfied that their favorite doctrines rest upon 
the broad foundations of the Bible and the higher reason, 
the more unwilling are they that they should be sustained 
by any narrow system of exclusion, and as they advocate 
these doctrines not in the spirit of a dictator, but as 


brothers with brothers, they are more likely to get a fair 
hearing. 
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Every one who is familiar at all with theological con- 
troversies wilk allow, we are persuaded, that they are 
much more satisfactorily conducted now than formerly. 
There is not so much marshalling of texts, compelled by 
any and every means to enter into the service; there is 
not so much denunciation of the wrath to come upon 
the heretic; the general drift rather than the mere letter 
of Scripture is brought to notice, and the advocates of 
oye and the other doctrine, instead of uncovering before _ 
the recusant a burning hell, endeavor to show that the 
opinions which they are opposing are fraught with most 
disastrous moral consequences. In this endeavor, it 
must be confessed that our disputants are often over- 
ingenious, and are ready to attribute to theories a pow- 
er which can belong only to the experiences of the 
heart. And yet their method of proceeding is a great 
advance upon the considerations that were once made 
so prominent. We believe that we speak for many who 
are known as Liberal Christians, when we say that it is 
_ the bigotry, arrogance, and dogmatism of the popular 

Christianity which offend us quite as much as what it 
teaches, if not in its authorized standards, yet from its 
more prominent pulpits. Some of us have no special 
difficulty with what the Church means to teach, only we 
insist, and ever shall insist, that we must gather this 
meaning from Scripture in our own way and hold it in 
our own way. One thing is fundamental with us, against 
our own household, if need be, as much as against those 
who are without, — there shall be no dogmatizing. Uni- 
tarian and Trinitarian dogmas, as tests of faith and laws 
of fellowship, are about equally objectionable to us. 
Set up any fold less capacious than that of the Gospel, 
and, although our own familiar and trusted friends may 
have had the building of it, we are ready to say, “ The 
place is too strait for us.” 

_Now because we are unwilling to swear even by our 
own great names, we are in all the better condition to 
do justice to the various phases of Christian thought, 
and may welcome the great questions of Christian an- 
tiquity as they come up anew for answers. We are not 
misinterpreting the signs of the times when we affirm 
that it is possible now to speak with calmness and dis- 
crimination, without the first word of angry debate, of 
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theologians in whose names, servants of the meek Jesus 
though they were, the streets and the churches of ancient 
cities once ran with blood. If any one doubts the truth 
of this assertion, let him compare the article upon the 
Trinity in the number of “ The New Englander” for No- 
vember, 1854, with papers on the same theme printed 
even a score of years ago; or, on the other hand, let the 
stanchest champion of Orthodoxy read the article in 
‘‘ The Prospective Review,” the title of which we haye 
given above. The Unitarian will not be satisfied with the 
one, nor the ‘Trinitarian with the other, and yet Unitarian 
and ‘Trinitarian will find much to admire in the spirit 
that is exhibited in both articles. 

The writer in the Prospective aims to set forth the 
service rendered by Ecclesiastical Rome in bringing to- 
gether the various and seemingly opposite elements of 
Christian faith. According to the reviewer, the Roman 
bishops effected this object, not by virtue of any special 
spiritual discernment, but through their marvellous ad- 
ministrative and organizing faculty, an-inheritance from 
the days of the heathen republic. They were able to dis- 
cern the practical worth of any form of doctrine, the work 
which it was fitted to do, and the necessity of conserving 
it for this work. In this wisdom they decided for the 
Nicene Creed as the usable mean between Sabellianism 
and Arianism; as the only statement which expressed as 
well the divinity as the humanity of our Saviour, the 
true via media for that time. Substitute “ universal ne- 
cessity” for “the necessity of the times,” “absolutely 
the best thing” for “ the best thing in the circumstances,” 
and we have all that any supporter of the Nicene Creed 
would ask. 

We wish that we could commend the orator at a re- 
cent historical celebration as we have commended the 
theologians. But not to dwell upon the obvious impro- 
priety of bringing theological discussions into a literar 
address before a mixed audience, we are satisfied that 
many who might in the main agree with Mr. Bancroft 
in his view of the Arian controversy would nevertheless 
refuse their assent to his sweeping generalizations with 
regard to the practical issues of Arianism and Athanasian- 
ism, and would fail utterly to perceive the applicability 
to Arius of the adjectives “ proud and ambitious,” or the 
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justice of connecting Priestley and Belsham with the 
author of the “ Positive Philosophy.” We are ready to 
accept much which Mr. Bancroft eloquently says with 
reference to the necessity of the Incarnation and of a 
belief in the Incarnation, only we wish that it had been 
said on a different occasion, with more regard to those 
who mean to hold the same truth under different forms, 
and in language which could not be interpreted as the 
expression of unmitigated Pantheism. We think that . 
we have a right to ask one who has been numbered with 
Unitarians to deal fairly with their opinions, even in an 
attempt to refute one form of them." 

But it is not our object to enter upon any detailed 
examination of the theology of the distinguished histo- 
rian of the United States. We wish rather, as the Ari- 
an controversy seems to be up again for consideration, 
and to be presented under some new aspects, to aid our 
readers in recalling the principal personages, scenes, and 
points at issue in that strife, so fierce at the beginning, 
and of which we have not yet seen the end. Perhaps 
we may be able, in a very humble way, to put forth a 
word that shall make for peace, whilst it aims honestly 
to exhibit the purpose and the course of Arius, the great 
Unitarian, and of Athanasius, the great Trinitarian, of 
the ancient’ Church. 

We must ask our readers to go back with us more 
than fifteen centuries to the year of our Lord 318, and 
far away from this Western world to the Egyptian coasts 
of the Mediterranean. We will enter first one of the 
five harbors of that famous city, then some six hundred 
years old, which owed its origin and its name to Alex- 
ander, the magnificent conqueror of the world. It was 
founded under the protection of Serapis and Isis, the 
tutelary god and goddess of the whole of that ancient 
land, and we shall find that, though the splendid temple 
of Jupiter Serapis, with its precious library, has not yet 
fallen under the assaults of Christian fanaticism, still 
the religion of Jesus is firmly established in this, as in all 
the other great cities where but now the deities of the 
nations held undisputed sway. Passing along the streets 
we come to a house of Christian worship called Baucalis, 
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_and, finding that it is open for divine service, we take 
our places with the gathering throng. The company 
seems to be more than usually stirred, and we hear one 
and the other complaining of the interference of the 
Bishop Alexander with their religious teacher. Presently 
this teacher enters. He is a man who has almost, if not 
quite, filled out the threescore and ten years which are 
the appointed term of our pilgrimage, of more than the 
. ordinary stature, wasted with labors and fastings, of stern, 
sad countenance, yet of engaging address. In due time 
he comes to his discourse, or rather to his exposition, 
for it is his peculiar office to unfold the Scriptures. The 
passages which he has selected for the day treat of the 
relation of the Son of God to the Heavenly Father. 
The Alexandrian at our side whispers, that now for many 
months he has spoken of nothing else. Somewhat too 
dogmatically, as it seems to our minds, and in an over 
literal way, and as one who had been irritated by oppo- 
sition, he urges that the Son, though the first and great- 
est of all creatures, and the agent of the Supreme in 
the creation and ordering of the universe, is still a crea- 
ture, not of the same essence with the Father, who alone 
is the one living and true God. He pleads that this 
subordination must never be lost sight of, much and 
justly as we may magnify the Redeemer ; that otherwise 
our one God will become two Gods, or we shall lose the 
personality of the pre-existent Son altogether. The 
preacher is Arius, a presbyter of the Egyptian Church. 
A Libyan by birth, he is believed to have been a pupil 
of Lucian of Samosata, a very eminent Christian schol- 
ar, who, although he came into collision with the author- 
ities as to points of faith, was finally reconciled to his 
brethren and died a martyr for the Gospel. From him, 
it would seem, Arius took the direction which in the end 
made him so conspicuous. The life of the presbyter 
had been of late an unquiet one. He had been moved 
to take up the cause of Meletius, Bishop of Lycopolis, 
who, so far as we can gather from diametrically opposite 
statements about him, maintained that those who had 
fallen away in times of severe persecution ought not to 
be. readmitted to the Church. Arius, as it appears, did 
not agree with him in this opinion, but was unwilling, 
nevertheless, that he should be excommunicated for hold- 
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ing and applying it. .It is said that Meletius was the 
first to accuse him before the primate of heresy. 

The subject which we found Arius discussing was not 
new to Christian theologians; by one and another teach- 
er it had already been pretty fully exhibited, and it is a 
curious fact, that our presbyter was moved to his strong 
statements by what seemed to him the very orthodox 
purpose of counteracting the doctrines of Sabellius of 
Ptolemais, — these men were all Africans, — who meant 
by personality only a mode of the Divine existence, and 
hardly recognized the Son as a distinct person until the 
time of his manifestation upon earth. Alexander, pri- 
mate of Egypt and ecclesiastical superior of Arius, 
thought that his presbyter in endeavoring to oppose one 
error had gone quite into the other extreme, — a very com- 
mon result, as we all know. It seemed to him that the 
theology of the church Baucalis departed very far from 
the traditions of the fathers, — traditions, we may add, 
which can as little be claimed for rigid Humanitarianism 
as for rigid Trinitarianism. Alexander summoned his 
clergy and attacked Arius before them. The accused 
would concede nothing and would qualify nothing, and 
the dispute went on until the disputants had gathered 
each a formidable party, the alleged heretic having found 
earnest adherents, not only in Egypt, but also in Syria 
and the Lesser Asia. Atlength, at a synod of Egyptian 
- and Libyan bishops convened by the primate at Alex- 
andria in the year 321, Arius and his followers were ex- 
communicated; and so the war began. ‘The condemned 
man fled to Palestine, and was invited thence, by his 
learned and powerful friend Eusebius, to Nicomedia, a 
city not far from Constantinople, over which this able 
prelate presided as bishop. Here he wrote, partly in 
metre, a work on theology called Thalia, and, in common 
with his excommunicated brethren, addressed a letter to 
Alexander. But neither party will bate a jot, the fire 
spreads, the battle thickens, and Constantine, who was 
scarcely yet converted to the Gospel, was moved to in- 
terpose with a letter of advice to these contentious 
Christians, in which he urges them to have what faith 
they pleased provided they would have it each to him- 
self. Unfortunately, or fortunately, Hosius, Bishop of 
Cordova in Spain, who was the bearer of this letter to 
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Alexander, and was to have acted as mediator, went 
over to the side of the primate, and Constantine’s well- 
meant effort came to nothing. 

Finally, in the, year 325, for the sake of the peace of 
the empire, and in the hope of terminating a strife that 
grew every day more formidable, the Emperor assembled 
at Niceea in Bithynia, now Isnik in Turkey, a council of 
more than three hundred bishops to sit in jadgment upon 
this matter. Prominent in the deliberations of this coun- 
cil, and instrumental more than any other in securing 
its result, was Athanasius of Alexandria, then only about 
twenty-nine years of age and a deacon in the Egyptian 
Church. This destined champion of Trinitarianism had 
early commended himself, as a youth of singular intel- 
lectual promise, to Alexander, primate of Egypt, who 
received him into his household and instructed him in 
the sacred profession. No mean classical scholar, he 
was yet, more distinguished by his Biblical attainments, 
and was strongly drawn to St. Anthony, father of Chris- 
tian monks and hermits. The eloquencé of Athanasius 
backed by the power of the Emperor completely tri- 
umphed over Arius. The confession which he presented 
was torn to pieces before his eyes, and, amongst the 
twenty articles agreed upon by the council, what is com- 
monly called the Nicene Creed stands forth as the ex- 
pression of the faith of all save five of the body, and of 
these five only two persisted in refusing to subscribe. - 
We will give the creed in full, as accurately as we are 
able, from the original, because it is the principal docu- 
ment to be kept before the mind in a survey of this great 
controversy. 


‘** We believe in one God, Father omnipotent, Maker of all 
things visible and invisible ; and in one Lord, Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, the only begotten of the Father, i. e. from the essence 
of the Father, God of God, Light of Light, very God of very 
God, begotten, not created, of the same essence with the Father, 
through whom all things were created both in heaven and on 
earth, who for us men and for our salvation came down and was 
made flesh, and took the form of a man, suffered and rose the 
third day, ascended into the heavens, and cometh to judge the 
quick and the dead; and in the Holy Spirit. And the Church 
Universal anathematizes those who say that there once was a 
time when the Son of God was not, and that He was not before 
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He was begotten, and that He was made out of things which 
were not, or that He is of a different substance or subsistence 
from the Father, or that He is a creature, or mutable, or alter- 
able.” 

The last clauses are directly aimed at Arius, and in 
plain phrases pronounce upon the precise points of con- 
troversy ; the alleged and now condemned heretic insist- 
ing that the Son was a creature, though the noblest of 
the creatures, and that, as a creature, he remained mor- 
ally perfect only because the great God willed that so 
it should be. ‘The two recusants were exiled with Arius 
to what is now Illyria, the books of the heretic were 
condemned to the flames, and the death-penalty was 
hurled against any who should withhold them from this 
doom. ‘The matter seemed to be settled, but the battle 
- had only begun. The fact was that the creed, though 

signed by so large a majority of the council, was by no 
means generally acceptable. Very few of the members, 
indeed, were purely Arian, yet many held ground some- 
where between Arius and Athanasius, and believed that 
the creed of the former could be tolerated. At the head 
of this party was Eusebius of Nicomedia, through whose 
influence with the Emperor the exile of Arius came to 
an end in 328, and in 330 he was permitted to present 
his confession of faith to his sovereign. This creed, 
being made up almost entirely of language from Scrip- 
ture, proved satisfactory to Constantine, and decided him 
to send Arius back to Alexandria, where, however, though 
aided by a synod held at Tyre, he never succeeded in 
recovering his footing, but returned to Constantinople in 
the year 336, which was his last. The bishop of the 
city received orders from the Emperor to admit Arius to 
communion, and a day was appointed for the ceremony. 
On the Sunday named for the solemn act, this bishop, 
who would not consent, yet dared not refuse, knelt in 
prayer before the altar of his church, entreating God, as 
Athanasius himself writes, “to take off Arius,’ whilst 
that persistent heretic and his friends drew near in tri- 
umph; but before the procession reached the church the 
aged, presbyter was removed by the hand of death to 
that communion above, whose terms are to be satisfied, 
not by a keen logical understanding, but by a heart dis- 
cerning because loving. ‘The decease of one who had 
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endured so much and reached so advanced an age, oc- 
curing as it did in an hour of great excitement, need not 
have called either for the charge of poisoning from the 
Arians, or for the cry, “ A judgment of God!” from 
Athanasius and his followers. 

So Arius passes from the scene, but his party lives 
after him, and his great antagonist is still in his prime, 
to contest through evil and good report every inch of 
theological territory. We say the party of Arius; but 
the expression is hardly correct, for the number of those 
who assented to the doctrines of this teacher seems al- 
ways to have been very inconsiderable. The opponents 
of Athanasius endeavored to hold a middle ground be- 
tween his views and those of Arius, and would have 
given up the strife for the most part had he been willing 
to change a single expression in the Nicene Creed, and 
say that the Son was of similar essence with the Father. 
But this he could not do; he must insist upon the ex- 
pression “ same,” for this seemed to him to involve the 
whole matter at issue, as indeed it did, easy as it is and 
common as it has been to ridicule a controversy about 
a single term, as if a single term-did not sometimes con- 
tain a whole volume. The zeal of Athanasius in behalf 
of his theology, and his resolute refusal to receive Arius 
to the communion of the Church, stirred up against him 
a multitude of enemies, and his life from this time, with 
temporary intervals of peaceful labor, was a battle and 
a march into and out of exile. It would weary our read- 
ers should we attempt to present all the details, and un- 
ravel all the intricacies, of the story. Over much of the 
ground we will pass very lightly, pausing only here and 
there, where the contest rages with more than common 
intensity. 

The restoration of Arius from exile was the signal for 
the assault upon his great rival. He was charged before 
the Emperor with sacrilege, and even with the murder of 
a bishop, Arsenius of Hypselis in Upper Egypt. The 
former accusation he disproved by abundant testimony, 
the latter he set aside by showing conclusively that the 
man who was said to have been murdered by him was 
still alive. But this sufficed only for a time; two years 
after, and whilst Arius was still living, a council was 
summoned at Tyre, and the accusations were repeated. 
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To set the matter of the murder for ever at rest, the man 
who had been numbered with the slain was brought into 
the assembly, and, inasmuch as Athanasius had been 
charged with cutting off one of his hands, and a hand 
had been exhibited in confirmation of the statement, the 
bishops were asked to observe that Arsenius had both 
hands. Commissioners were then sent to Egypt to in- 
vestigate anew the charge of sacrilege; but as these 
commissioners were taken from among his enemies, it 
is not strange that they declared against Athanasius. 
Without even the shadow of justice, he was deposed, 
excommunicated, and banished from Alexandria; but 
naturally enough he was inclined to make a personal 
appeal tothe Emperor from such a judgment. Not with- 
out an eye, it would seem, to scenic effect, the condemned 
prelate threw himself into the path of the ruler of the 
world as he rode into Constantinople, and besought a 
hearing. It was granted, and would have been effectual, 
had not his enemies charged him with a design of pre- 
venting the exportation of grain from Alexandria to 
Constantinople. The Emperor, either believing the ac- 
cusation, or, what is more likely, for the sake of ending 
the matter in some way, banished Athanasius to Treves 
during the very year in which Arius died, 336. It was 
the first of five banishments. Unlike some of his sea- 
sons of exile, this residence at Treves was almost tri- 
umphal. ‘The banished man proved to be the special 
favorite of the bishop of the city and of the younger Con- 
stantine, his firm friend from first to last. In the year 
338 the death of the elder Constantine restored him to 
his bishopric, but not to peace. His enemies were still 
in the field in full force, and succeeded in enlisting against 
him Constantius, Emperor of the East, as Constantine 
the younger and his brother Constans were Emperors of 
the West. By a council held at Antioch, sentence of 
deposition was passed against Athanasius, and a bisho 
was appointed in his stead ; the decree was resisted by 
the defendant in the case, who made an appeal to Julius, 
bishop of Rome, but the Arians refused to accept him 
as umpire. The death of the younger Constantine in 
340 left Athanasius defenceless, and during the next 
year he was driven from Alexandria and obliged to take 
refuge in Rome. 
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Befriended by Constans, who, since his victory over 
Constantine the younger, reigned alone in the West, and 
admitted again and again into his presence, it evermned 
either necessary or desirable to Constantius to restore 
him, when the murder of his temporary successor, in the 
year 349, had prepared the way. But, spite of this res- 
toration, ‘four years had not elapsed before he was again 
the object of a most violent attack from the Arians and 
the Emperor, and in 356 he was for the third time ex- 
pelled from his see, to make way for George of Cappa- 
docia, a monster of meanness, dishonesty, and cruelty, 
who through some strange chance has become the patron 
saint of England. It was a fearful time for the Athana- 
sians: their protector, Constans, had perished six vears 
before in conflict with the usurper Magnentius, and they 
were entirely at the mercy of the Arian Constantius. It 
was an evil day when, on occasion of the Council of 
Niceea, they appealed to Cesar. The accession of Ju- 
lian, commonly, but unjustly, known as the Apostate, and 
the murder of the Cappadocian George, again made it pos- 
sible for the Bishop of Alexandria to resume his position, 
of which, however, for the fourth time, he was deprived, 
the Pagan Emperor, one of the greatest reactionists on 
record, having taken offence at his zeal in making con- 
verts from that religion which his imperial majesty was 
seeking to revive. After a reign of about twenty months, 
a Persian javelin removed Julian from the world, on the 
26th of June, 363, and Athanasius is again in Alexandria, 
where, save for a brief fifth exile of a few months under 
the Arian Emperor Valens, he lived in peace until the 
year 373, when God took him from his labors to his rest. 
We have recorded the removals of Athanasius from 
time to time, but our associations with this word are far 
too quiet to suggest a just idea of the way in which the- 
ological controversies were then conducted. Removals 
were effected in those days by whole legions of soldiers, 
and were attended with the most fearful scenes of tumult 
and slaughter. For the season, it was nothing short of 
civil war. Let us look at a few examples. 
In the year 351, in order to prepare the way for a re- 
moval of Athanasius, it was thought necessary to depose 
Paul, the Trinitarian Bishop .of Constantinople. ‘This 
had been done once before, but at the expense of a fright- 
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ful popular insurrection, with the murder of the highest 
military officer of the empire. On this occasion the 
commander of the military forces in a crafty and stealthy 
manner withdrew the bishop, and sent him into exile; 
but it was not so easy to establish his successor. Pla- 
cing him at his side in his chariot, the soldier advanced at 
the head of his troops, and made his way to the church. 
It was surrounded and filled by an immense crowd, the 
end proposed could not be compassed peaceably, and a 
professed follower of Jesus and master in the Christian 
Israel passed to the high seat of the bishop near the altar 
through a path which was hewed out for him by the 
swords of the Roman soldiers. Three thousand are said 
to have fallen victims on that fearful day. The Arians 
claimed that the deposed bishop died a natural death, 
the Athanasians asserted that he was strangled, and it is 
to be feared that the Athanasians were not far from 
right. 

leet after long months of preparation, it is deter- 
mined that Athanasius shall give place to that wretch, 
George of Cappadocia, who, from being an army con- 
tractor for bacon, and infamous at that, aspired to one of 
the highest places in the Church. Syrianus, prefect of 
the province, gathers his forces together from all parts of 
Libya and Egypt, and surrounds Alexandria, as if it had 
been a hostile city, with an army of five thousand men; 
for the Alexandrians were devotedly attached to Athana- 
sius, and ever hailed his return from exile with illumina- 
tions and every expression of joy, and were not disposed 
to give up their bishop without a struggle. A midnight 
service, an ante-communion vigil, is going forward in the 
church of St. Thomas, and the archbishop is repeating, 
in response to the alternate chant of the choir, the 136th 
Psalm: “ O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good: 
for his mercy endureth for ever.” In a moment it is 
brought home to the congregation that the house of 
prayer is assaulted. The clash of weapons and the clat- 
ter of hoofs could not drown the voices of the worshippers. 
Athanasius bids therh sing on and offer no resistance. 
The Roman general, obedient to the orders of the Em- 
peror, commands his soldiers to advance, and their glit- 
tering steel sends back the faint light of the sanctuary. 
Athanasius retains his place until he is removed by the 
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friendly force of his followers, and escapes only through 
what seems ever after a miraculous interposition. The 
church, with its inmates, male and female, is given up to 
all the brutalities and nameless horrors that make the 
sacking of a city a reproach upon humanity. And this 
was only the beginning of outrages: banishments, im- 
prisonments, scourgings, not only of men but of women, 
wholesale butchery of every kind, brought back the worst 
days of heathen persecution. A wooden machine was 
invented by means of which the mouths of unwilling com- 
municants could be forced open and the consecrated wafer 
thrust down their throats. During this his third exile Atha- 
nasius took refuge for the most part with his friends, the 
monks, in the deserts of Egypt, and there no power of 
emperor or prefect could reach him, and the price set upon 
his head could not move men who made no account of 
silver and gold. Almost at a moment’s warning he 
could have summoned to his aid swarms of hermits who 
had been peasants before they were solitaries, and whose 
religious vows by no means precluded a resort to violence. 
It was a current proverb, says Gibbon, that no torture 
would extort from an Egyptian a’secret which he had 
determined to keep. The escapes and goncealments of 
Athanasius would afford rich material for a most stirring 
romance. Fleeing once from the pursuit of Julian, he 
was rowing up the Nile when the galley of the Emperor’s. 
pursuivant appeared in pursuit. Quick as thought he 
bids his men turn the head of the boat and float with 
the current, saying to them that no one would look for 
him in a vessel!going towards Alexandria. As they pass, 
the hunters ask if they have seen Athanasius, and are 
told, what indeed was very true, though not the whole 
truth, that he is not far off; so the chase goes on towards 
Upper Egypt, and the prelate returns to Alexandria. 
Once he lay concealed for a considerable length of time 
in a dry cistern, and once in his father’s tomb. It is al- 
most certain that he was secretly present at the councils 
of Seleucia and Rimini. Such was the career and such 
were the exposures of a leading theologian in those days. 
Before passing to set down in a few words our esti- 
mate of the two doctors in divinity whose careers we have 
endeavored to sketch, we must pause a moment upon 
a question that must frequently arise in the mind of the 
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reader of ecclesiastical history. We find ourselves ask- 
ing, “Is Christianity to be held accountable for these 
excesses committed in her name?” and the answer is to 
be found in a single passage of Scripture, which is illus- 
trated again and again throughout the whole course of 
Church history, — “We have this treasure in earthen ves- 
sels.” Not an act in this whole series of abominations 
can be justified out of the New Testament. It was the 
frailty of men perverting the gift of God. In truth, as 
must needs be the case, Christianity conquered the minds, 
engaged the understandings, before it touched the hearts, 
of men; it was a new topic for debate, for angry debate, 
for disgraceful quarrels, before it became a new bond of 
union. At first this would not be the effect, because the 
earliest converts would be few and earnest; but as soon 
as the religion became popular, and the multitude forced 
their way into the temple, the increase of quantity would 
be followed by a rapid deterioration in quality. In many 
cases it was only the old Pagan world, storming with 
the old heathenish passions about the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, availing itself of them as materials for excite- 
ment and as topics for street gossip, as ready to use a 
carnal as aspiritual weapon in defending one or the other 
side. Says Gregory of Nyssa, as quoted by Neander, 
speaking of the people of Constantinople : “ Every corner 
and nook of the city is full of men who discuss incom- 
prehensible subjects; the streets, the markets, the people 
who sell old clothes, those who sit at the tables of the 
money-changers, those who deal in provisions. Ask a 
man how many oboli it comes to, he gives you a speci- 
men of dogmatizing on generated or ungenerated being. 
Inquire the price of bread, you are answered, ‘ The 
Father is greater than the Son, and the Son subordinate 
to the Father.” Ask if the bath is ready, and you are 
answered, ‘ ‘I'he Son of God was created from nothing.’ ” 
It can hardly be doubted that unmitigated and avowed 
Pagans mingled in the bloody frays which disgraced the 
nominal believers of the great cities, and were glad, under 
the cover of an enraged faction, to wreak their spite upon 
their old enemies, and help them in the work of destroy- 
ing one another. It should be remembered, moreover, 
that crimes often engage and fasten attention, whilst 


good deeds are covered up in obscurity. George of 
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Cappadocia lives in Church history: we know all about 
his cruelties, his extortions, his monopolies, his cheating 
in nitre and papyrus, and even in painted coffins, until 
he was torn to pieces by a populace whose wild revenge 
hardly more than satisfies our sense of justice ; but many 
a pure-hearted and devoted bishop lived and died mean- 
while unnoticed, and could scarcely be prevailed upon 
so much as once to join the vagrant company, which, at 
the public expense, and to the sore detriment of the pub- 
lic posts, flocked to ecclesiastical councils. And must 
there not have been a strong element of vitality, a gen- 
uine root of life, in a religion which could bear such 
handling? Would any institutions not of Divine origin 
have survived such outrage, — have carried such a fearful 
burden? Must there not have been also an infinite deal 
to attract and charm, where there was so much to dis- 
gust and repel? Would men otherwise have retained 
their allegiance? Nothing save a whole mine of pure 
gold could have made such heaps of dross tolerable. 
There is another question which more intimately con- 
cerns us, in coming to a survey of the pérsonal characters 
of Arius and Athanasius. What share had they in the 
shameful strife which was waged in their names? The 
part of Arius in it seems to have been mainly that of a 
sufferer; as has been seen, death removed him from the 
stage before he had quite re-established himself after his 
exile. It can hardly be said that he had a hearing at all 
before the Council of Nica, where the whole strength, 
ecclesiastical and civil, was on the other side. Of course, 
the abominable outrages of the Arians in subsequent 
years must rest upon their own heads. They, even more 
than their opponents, appear to have been ready to avail 
themselves of the imperial arm, and only complained of 
it when it was turned against them. The opinion seems 
to have been, that a cause was not discredited by an ap- 
peal to force, provided violence was not the only reliance. 
And it must be said of Athanasius, as well as of his op- 
ponent, that he bore far more than he inflicted ; and whilst 
he rigorously insisted upon his peculiar doctrines as the 
terms of church fellowship, we cannot lay to his charge 
any of those cruelties which have made the names of 
many Arian bishops words of infamy. Indeed, on many 
occasions his moderation was conspicuous, and during 
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his later years his zeal was, so far tempered with discre- 
tion that he was able to come to a good understanding 
with the semi-Arians. And now what shall be said of 
the men and of their doctrines ? 

First of the Presbyter Arius. Upon his personal char- 
acter there rests not the slightest stain. From the be- 
ginning to the end his high moral purpose was conspicu- 
ous. Athanasius indeed charges him with a display of 
levity in the style of his theological treatise, the Thalia, 
which seems to have been composed in part in an effem- 
inate metre called the Sotadic; and he came under some 
reproach for having attempted to embody his doctrines 
in songs for millers and sailors, which, we fear, were not 
very successful. In a note to the modern Oxford trans- 
lation of some of the writings of Athanasius, the title of 
which we have given above, these charges are represented 
as amounting to little more than that preferred against 
Wesley for admitting festive tunes into the sanctuary, 
an allegation which he met with the rejoinder that the 
Devil had no just claim to all the good music. We are 
utterly at a loss to imagine by what authority Mr. Ban- 
croft has styled Arius “ proud and ambitious.” That he 
was honestly zealous for what he believed to be the 
truth, and that, in common with his unflinching oppo- 
nent, Bishop Alexander, he used all fair means to enlist 
followers, is clear; but if this is to be “ proud and ambi- 
tious,” then most theologians must submit to this cen- 
sure. It has been said by some, that he disguised his 
opinions, but the fact amounts to little more than this, 
that he endeavored to bring forward points of agreement 
rather than points of difference, and availed himself of 
the large phraseology of Scripture, in the entire suffi- 
ciency of which he had great faith. Is it not greatly to 
his credit, that, although his story has been told chiefly 
by those who accounted him a dangerous heretic, yet 
nothing of the least moment has been recorded against 
him ? 

But whilst we would bear this testimony to his purity, 
we should be slow to accord to him more than a second- 
ary position as a teacher of Christian truth. Somewhat 
too narrow and far too literal in the exposition of Scrip- 
ture, he had no eye for the mysteries of Eternal Being, 
small skill to appreciate the perplexities that beleaguer 
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the thinker upon the great sybjects of theology, and was 
hardly able, perhaps, to catch the point upon which his 
antagonist laid so much stress. His views of Christ and 
of the Holy Spirit are open to many objections both from 
reason and from Scripture. Arius seems not to have 
realized that between God and the noblest of his crea- 
tures there must be an infinite distance. He insists 
upon the Divinity of the Son, he would make him al- 
most a God, and yet he is after all no God, for he is 
born in time, and, whatever point of time you choose to 
fix upon for his creation, you must still allow an eternity 
preceding when he was not. Moreover, according to 
Arius, the manifestation of heavenly being through the 
son of Mary becomes a manifestation, not of God the 
Father, but of a king of angels especially dear to God. 
It is not “ God in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self,’ but the Son of God reconciling the world unto his 
Father. We follow Jesus of Nazareth from the manger 
of his birth to the cross upon Calvary and the cloud that 
hid him at last from his wondering and revering follow- 
ers; he draws all hearts to himself, we can hardly tell 
how; and weask, Whom does he image forth, and whose 
word does he utter in the ear of the world? - Not, ac- 
cording to Arius, the Eternal God, not directly the Fa- 
ther, but the Son, a created being, created before all 
worlds indeed, but still created. Again, we feel in our 
hearts a new and holier desire towards God and good- 
ness. We would say, It is the Spirit of God, it is God 
himself, moving upon our souls. No, says Arius, it is 
only a creature of God, created indeed before all worlds, 
yet still a creature. And if we follow Arius, our Father 
has left us and again we are alone in the world. If we 
were inclined to accept either for a master, the Sabellius 
whom Arius opposed would commend himself to us as 
the safer guide of the two. Moreover, the passages of 
Scripture which are appealed to in support of Arianism 
teach a great deal more, if they mean anything of the 
kind. 

But we must pass on to Athanasius. Of his high, 
pure purpose and character we must speak in terms as 
unqualified as those which we have applied to his great 
rival. His controversial language cannot indeed be jus- 
tified, but we must be on our guard against passing any 
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censure upon him in this respect, lest, even in this nine- 
teenth century, we should be reminded of the beam in 
our own eye; and if to his opponents he seemed over 
stern and uncompromising, there was no man who more 
entirely secured the admiration and love of friends, and 
they were neither a small nora mean company. The 
companion and favorite of kings, the idol of a vast mul- 
titude, the almost worshipped bishop, he was yet as pa- 
tient of poverty and suffering as the most mortified 
hermit in the Thebaid. Wherever he abode, he was sure 
of admirers and followers, and if ever a man bore sincere 
testimony to what he believed to be the truth, surely this 
five times exiled bishop was such an honest witness. 
The Church historian, Milman, censures his persistent 
urgency for his great point of Consubstantialism, the 
doctrine that the Son is of the same essence with the 
Father. But one who will look at the subject from the 
point of view which Athanasius had chosen as the best, 
will hardly recognize the justice of this censure. ‘To his 
apprehension the Saviour was no Saviour unless he was 
very God, and he could not be very God, he could not 
be God at all, if only of a similar essence with God. If 
a creature, he must be at an infinite distance from the 
Creator, no matter though he should be conceived of as 
standing at the head of archangels and heavenly princi- 
palities without number, and as able to call ages of past 
time his own. In abandoning Consubstantialism he 
would have abandoned everything which, according to his 
view of the subject, was essential. Why should he do 
that, because the great, heaven-wide difference could be 
stated in a single word? To him, whether with reason 
or not, the matter was intensely practical, — no mere exer- 
cise in metaphysics or logic, least of alla play with words; 
it was a question between a Gospel of the incarnation 
of God ministering to us through the humanity of Christ, 
and no Gospel at all. As we have said, all dogmas 
about these high subjects are open to serious objections, 
and yet we are free to confess that Athanasius seems to 
us one of the master minds of the Church and the world. 
He virtually anticipated many a topic which has largely 
engaged attention in these latter days, and no mean in- 
tellects have found in his theology, or doctrine of God, 
the only method through which we can accept the truths 
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that the Pantheist seeks to enforce, and at the same time 
escape his dreary negations; for whilst he confesses in 
the Son a struggling, suffering God, entering into the 
limitations of space and time, and in each man an in- 
dwelling God, he still affirms his belief in the Father Al- 
mighty and Infinite. But this, we are told, is to believe 
in three Gods, — and certainly, if one will have much to 
do with logic, it will be hard to escape such a conclusion ; 
and for ourselves, the simplicity of Sabellianism, unsat- 
isfactory and even hazardous as it seems to so many, is 
attractive enough to deter us from venturing upon the per- 
plexed sayings of Athanasianism. Nevertheless, we are 
bound to add that Athanasius firmly maintained the Di- 
vine Unity, — insisted that there are not three Gods, that 
there is only one God; and it isa curious fact, that, in 
the opinion of Arius, Alexander, the bishop and spiritual 
father of Athanasius, was heretical in being a Sabellian, 
that is, in making the distinctions between Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit only modal or nominal, — different 
phases of the same absolute God. 

We give in our adherence neither ‘to Arius nor to 
Athanasius. It is a fundamental article of the Christian 
creed, as we interpret it, to call no man master upon 
earth, because one is our master, even Christ, who is in 
the heavens. Moreover, the doctrine of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost is, and ever will be, a deep mystery; a 
mystery which can be talked of with entire satisfaction 
only in the large phrases of Scripture ; a doctrine whose 
terms cannot be settled by angry disputants, armed or 
unarmed ; a doctrine which shall be, not theoretically, but 
practically unfolded to those who do the will of Him from 
whom cometh wisdom. The writer of the Apocalypse 
tells us, that upon him whom we call, in our imperfect, 
stammering speech, the Word of God, there was a name 
written which no man knew but he himself. The course 
pursued by Athanasius in his latter days with reference 
to the discussion of this subject is in pleasant contrast 
with much that cannot be commended in his earlier ca- 
reer. He says, “ Those who quarrel about the ‘one in 
substance’ we must discuss with as brothers with broth- 
ers, who mean what we mean and dispute only about 
the word.” ‘The Christian will be ready to express him- 
self touching this high theme in the strongest terms of 
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Scripture ; he will take no pains, in using such terms, to 
soften them or in any degree explain them away. ‘The 
shall stand for all they mean, no matter what becomes 
of any dogmas, Unitarian or Trinitarian. But, on the 
other hand, when a confession of faith is demanded of 
the Christian, he must not leave the words of Scripture 
for the language of the schools, especially when this 
language is liable to mislead the multitude. We may 
speak of the tri-personality of the Supreme Being, if we 
use the word person in the Latin sense, according to the 
explanation given by Archbishop Whately in the Appen- 
dix to his Logic, — an explanation, by the way, which 
does no great credit to his technical orthodoxy. We 
may go further, and in a certain sense we may, in our 
own thinking, recognize three persons in the Godhead, 
even as we have in mind rather the term hypostasis than 
persona, for in predicating personality of the Infinite Be- 
ing we are speaking “the wisdom of God in a mystery,” 
and so far as we attach any meaning to the word person 
it must be very different from that in which we under- 
stand it when we speak of the personality of a man. The 
mass of mankind will not make nice distinctions, and 
three persons in the Godhead will be all the same to 
them as three Gods. “God in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself” ; — “ If I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you, but if I depart I will send him 
unto you ”; — and “ I will not leave you comfortless, I will 
come unto you” ;— if a recognition sincere and unquali- 
fied of these and kindred passages does not constitute 
orthodoxy in this matter, if we must be Athanasian as 
well as Christian, then we must be satisfied to remain 
outside of the fold. The mystery of the Word made 
flesh in the fulness of the times is to be explored, not b 
over-curious intellects, but by hearts that are hidden with 
God in Christ, having a part in, and therefore able in 
some poor measure to apprehend, that adorable union 
into which the angels desire to look. 


o- R. E. 





NOTE. 


In the foregoing article the references made to a recent Oration delivered 
by Mr. Bancroft, the historian, contain some animadversions on which cir- 
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cumstances of a peculiar character require further remark from us. While 
these pages were passing through the press we received a pamphlet copy of 
that gentleman's Oration, the perusal of which has afforded us equal surprise 
and gratification. We understand that he himself subjected the proof-sheets 
to a most elaborate revision, one result of which compels us to inform our 
readers that they will look in vain through the pamphlet for the expressions 
which we have indicated as being found in it. Whatthen? Have we as- 
cribed to the orator language and sentiments which he never uttered? By 
no means. The Oration which he really delivered in New York, and which 
appeared in type printed verbatim from his own manuscript, in the daily 

apers of that city, furnished the text for our remarks, and the variations 
ooo that and the pamphlet copy are the result of an after-thought or 
reconsideration on the part of the orator. We have not space here to dire 
two questions which the facts in this case will suggest; namely, first, 
whether an author has a right to publish with a misleading title-page, under 
the word delivered, a performance which in its most emphatic passages is 
essentially different from what he did deliver on an important occasion ; 
and second, whether, after the language and sentiments of a public speaker 
have been quoted for remark or censure by many critics, he is justified in 
omitting all reference by note, or otherwise, to the suppressions or changes 
which he has made. 

Critics, reviewers, and historical writers, in their references to early edi- 
tions of the successive volumes of Mr. Bancroft’s History, have occasionally 
charged upon it errors of fact or statement. These the author has in sever- 
al instances so far heeded as to introduce very important changes in his later 
editions, without, however, any acknowledgment of a previous error or of an 
alteration of his own opinion in either case. The consequence is, that, if any 
one should undertake to verify some of the criticism’ justly urged upon his 
original publication, by a later edition, he would find neither the passages 
objected to nor any acknowledgment of an alteration induced by the criti- 
cism. Might he not, therefore, conclude that the critic had been himself 
in error? 

Some of the sentiments which Mr. Bancroft uttered in the delivery of 
his Oration, and which appeared in the faithful types of the newspapers, 
were listened to with amazement by most of his audience, with indignation 
on the part of some of them, and they called out most vigorous editorial 
comments in the papers of the various religious sects. The more devout 
and old-fashioned lovers of the Bible, who were shocked at hearing the ora- 
tor say that the mechanic “‘athis daily toil stands face to face with the 
laws of creation, so that it may be said of him, that, like Enoch, ‘he walks 
with God,’ ”’ ~~ the handsome pamphlet before us without meeting 
this statement. The Unitarian, who was astounded at hearing that that mass 
of nonsense, impiety, and arrogant conceit which goes by the name of the 
‘t Positive Philosophy,” “ deduced ery through the English Unitari- 
anism of Priestley and Belsham,” will find the passage expunged by the 
wise revision of Mr. Bancroft. Poor Arius is also treated with less severity. 
“The New York Evangelist,” a Calvinistic journal, seized upon some pas- 
sages of the Oration as resent delivered, and made them the subject of a 
most extraordinary editorial balancing the two suppositions that they taught 
either the most unexceptionable orthodoxy, or the blankest pantheism. 

We have said that the perusal of the Oration as Mr. Bancroft has revised 
it — not as he delivered it — afforded us equal surprise and gratification. 
Our surprise came from the fact that the author, after having provoked such 
a strife among theologians and critics, should have suppressed or modified, 
without giving the least hint of the fact, all the passages which were the 
basis of the commotion. Our gratification comes from noticing the good 
results of the orator’s after-thought upon the very serious nature and effects 
of some of his own remarks. The next best thing to the not making such 
remarks is to alter or suppress them after they have been made. 
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The Western World Revisited. By the Rev. Henry Caswatt, 
M.A., Vicar of Figheldean, Author of “ America and the 
American Church,” * Scotland and the Scottish Church,”’ ete. 
Oxford: John Henry Parker. 16mo. pp. 351. 


Lest the comprehensive “ etc.” of the title-page should disap- 
point those who will, after the reading of the present volume, be 
eager to procure all the publications of ‘“* the Rev. Henry Caswall, 
M.A.,” a complete list of these, with prices annexed, is given on 
the concluding page. There is ** The City of the Mormons,” to 
be had for ** one and sixpence,” — “ A Pilgrimage to Canterbury,” 
only sixpence, — and * The Last Week of the Jubilee, 3d edition,” 
at the amazing low price of threepence. The price of the work 
before us is not given. It ought to be high, for it contains infor- 
- mation on the subject of ** Dissent”? in America which can be 
found nowhere else. 

The Preface opens with a short homily on ‘ the advantages 
of foreign travel,’’ the reasons why ‘nations should hold fre- 
quent intercourse with each other,” and especially why English 
and American Churchmen, who are really the salt of the earth 
and the light of the world, should shake hands together and iden- 
tify their interests. A wise caution is nevertheless given against 
the attempt to bind too closely ‘“‘ the Church” in England and 
America, since the form of administration is slightly different. 
At the outset, Mr. Caswall intimates his painful consciousness 
that “‘ Dissent” is somewhat stronger in this barbarian and he- 
retical Western world than in the Anglo-Catholic land. 

He then proceeds to mention the * series of movements, which 
will long be remembered by those who ‘pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem.’ ”’ ‘These are, — Ist. The invitation of his Grace of 
Canterbury to the American Church to celebrate the Third Jubi- 
lee of the Society for Propagating the Gospel, in 1851. 2d. The 
deputation of two American bishops to England in 1852. 3d. 
The ‘ gilded alms-basin ” sent from England to the American 
Church, with its Latin inscription. And 4th. The mission of two 
priests, one archdeacon and one “ late lord bishop,” to attend in 
1853 the General Convention of “ the Church” in America. ‘“ It 
might have been wished,” the author remarks, that one or more 
of the actual English bishops “* should have headed such a depu- 
tation.” But on the whole, “it may have been safer to attempt 
but little in the first instance, lest, through mismanagement, the 
Church should find herself committed to some perilous course, 
from which it might be difficult to recede.” 

VOL. Lvii. — 4th s. VOL. XXIII. NO. II. 26 
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Mr. Caswall’s reputation as author of a work on the American 
Church, which has reached in England a second edition and has 
been read by some even on this side of the Atlantic, (though un- 
doubtedly many, who have devoured the volumes of English 
travellers, are strangely ignorant of Caswall,) secured to him the 
honorable appointment of delegate in this new movement for the 
peace of Jerusalem. Fortified with instructions from head-quar- 
ters, the embassy departed, and all reached safely the shore of 
the New World. Mr. Caswall went last, in the steamer Niagara ; 
— over the admirable equipment of which steamer he spends a 
few pages in decent wonder. He takes pains to mention that 
Orthodoxy is strictly guarded on board. ‘The services on the 
two Sundays were those of the ‘Church,’ and were conducted 
by Dr. Vinton and myself. The congregation exceeded one 
hundred persons on both occasions ; and men of different nations 
and creeds appeared heartily to engage in common prayer. The 
worthy Quakers and an American Universalist preacher had no 
opportunity of making themselves heard, as churchmanship is the 
exclusive ‘ establishment’ of this line of steamers.” (!) A fatal 
decline'has then come within a year, since, to our knowledge, not 
only a ‘ Dissenter,” but a Unitarian Dissenter, was in this last 
summer invited by the officers of one of these steamers to read 
service and to preach, and did preach. 

Halifax, where there are only three ‘** churches,” but very nu- 
merous * sects,” inspires Mr. Caswall to lament over the religion 
of the Western world, as ‘*a source of contention rather than a 
bond of union and peace.”” Arrived in Boston, he is consoled 
for the absence of Bishop Eastburn (upon whom he calls after 
breakfast) by the fact that ‘* Bishop Doane’s case had been 
finally disposed of, in a manner satisfactory to the friends of that 
able prelate” ; and then he proceeds to see the city and its 
lions. He isamazed that people ‘ who profess to be guided by 
the Bible” should sit in prayer. He visits Bunker Hill, the 
State-House, St. Stephen’s Church, Trinity Church (the cathe- 
dral of the diocese), — mentioning the lawn sleeves and the few 
worshippers, — and, above all, the Church of the Advent, in a 
‘temporary building purchased from a dissenting body,” —a 
church made up, as he tells us, largely of ** Unitarian converts.” 
Returning to his hotel, he passes the site of an enormous Mor- 
mon temple, which has now become a theatre, “* Mormonism 
having died out in Boston”! He journeys next to Hartford, 
where the condition of the Church is marked and noted, and a 
session of “ rappers” is attended, (charge 50 cents,) at which 
Mr. C. admits that “‘ he was taken in and humbugged.” Among 
other interesting events in Connecticut, he mentions the “ trans- 
lation of the remains of Bishop Seabury ” from New Haven to 
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New London. Only a fragment of the coffin, in the shape of a 
heart, remained. Why should not the Anglo-Catholics have 
their ‘‘ translations” of saints’ relics 2 

His first duty on arriving in New York is, of course, to attend 
the Diocesan Convention. His account of this is pleasing. He 
mentions the dresses, — who “said” the different parts of the 
service, — how Rey. Mr. Williams, the “ Dauphin,” looked, * in 
his black cassock, with a sash around his waist,”»— how Bishop 
Polk assured him that he had * confirmed thirty black persons ” 
near the estate of Legree, and had four hundred slaves himself, 
who “attend church” and “ chant creditably,” thereby refuting 
the falsehood of ‘* Uncle Tom,” — what great works of business 
were done, — and what kind remenfbrances there were of breth- 
ren in England. In a short excursion back to Connecticut he is 
enabled to learn the delightful growth of the Church in that State, 
and its signal Episcopal fidelity, and to apologize for the sad neg- 
lect of such fidelity in England. ‘ The bishop’s manifold en- 
gagements,” he says, “ prevent him from forming an acquaint- 
ance even with his clergy,’ and the answers to the “ excellent 
questions ” which he sends to the church-wardens are seldom 
faithfully given. He adds, also, that the English clergy have, in 
those committed to their charge, two kinds of depravity to contend 
with, natural depravity and special depravity. 

Three entire chapters — more than a quarter of the volume — 
are devoted to the sessions, debates, acts, dresses, and compli- 
ments of the “* General Convention.” We have the letter of * J. 
B. Cantuar” (the Archbishop of Canterbury), graciously in- 
forming his American children what edition of the Bible is 
proper to be used,—the speeches of all the delegates from 
abroad at sundry times and divers places, — Archdeacon Sin- 
clair’s remarks, rather intimating that the Greek Church and the 
English are similar in their Apostolic origin and practice, — Rev. 
Mr. Hawkins’s remarks, disclaiming flattery while he pronounces 
the Episcopal Churches of England and America the hope of 
the world, — and Rev. Mr. Caswall’s very amiable remarks to 
the same effect. On page 104 we learn that “in all the better 
part of New York the families attend divine worship, either that 
of the Church, or of the Orthodox (i. e. Trinitarian) descrip- 
tions of Dissenters.” On page 122, after the speeches at Trinity 
School, in which the “* Lord Bishop of Fredricton ” was pleased 
to approve the exercises of the youths, we are favored with an 
extended account of the dinner, with the order of procession 
thereto, and where the various parties sat. ‘* Bishop Wainwright 
led in Bishop Spencer; Archdeacon Sinclair was committed to 
Bishop Otey, of Tennessee; Mr. Hawkins took the arm of 
Bishop Kemper; and J was honored with the hearty grasp of the 
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Bishop of Michigan.” From these prandial details Mr. Caswall 
easily passes to the exciting discussion whether an apostate can 
be received back to the Church after he has repented of his 
‘‘ crime.” There being various opinions on that subject, he 
wisely suppresses his own. Very solemn and awful seems to 
be his sense of the doom of the unfortunate Levi Silliman Ives, 
D.D.;— and he relates the public act of deposition from the 
bishop’s office, as if it were sentence of death passed by the su- 
preme court of the land. It must have been deeply affecting 
and tragical ; the more so, as the prelates stood on the occasion, 
“ without their Episcopal robes.’ We regret that our space will 
not allow more adequate notice of this most weighty and mo- 
mentous gathering, made by,the presence of the English dele- 
gates almost an (Ecumenical Council. Results may be expected 
from it to the cause of Christianity and civilization hardly less 
wide than those of the recent Council in Rome. ‘That prepared 
the way for a large accession of favors and converts through the 
Immaculate Virgin. This settled that, after five years’ probation, 
penitent apostates might return. 

From New York Mr. Caswall goes to Canada, and proceeds 
up the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario to Niagara. This neigh- 
borhood is attractive to most tourists. But ouf Vicar of Figheldean 
remarks, that “the American side of the stream may be viewed 
by a good Churchman with considerable interest,” since an es- 
tate was bequeathed there to the uses of the Church. Continu- 
ing westward along the shore of Lake Erie, he notes the extra- 
ordinary growth of the Yankee cities, the developments of Mor- 
monism, Romanism, and the “* Church,” and particularly describes 
the village of Huron (population 700), where the rector, Rev. 
Mr. Marks, “ arrayed me in his gown and conducted me to his 
little church,” and where “the rumor that an actual vicar from 
England was going to preach was the means of collecting a large 
congregation in addition to the habitual worshippers”! Kenyon 
College is visited, its troubles mentioned, and the question started 
whether Ohio Episcopalians have not weakened their own cause 
by identifying themselves ‘ with modern Protestant sects,” in- 
stead of the “one Catholic and Apostolic body of the Nicene 
Creed.” 

In Cincinnati Mr. Caswall meets a good churchwoman, who 
had brought all sorts of curiosities home from Palestine, and who 
did not speak encouragingly of ‘“ the Jerusalem bishopric ” or of 
Protestant missions in Syria. His impression of Kentucky is, 
that ** it can hardly be considered any longer a slave State,”’ that 
drunkenness is rare, that the slaves are contented, and that the 
traffic in slaves for the Southern market is brisk. He edifies a 
Methodist minister very much by describing the grace and dig- 
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nity, the clear and melodious voice, and the domestic virtues, of 
Queen Victoria, so that the said minister preaches about it next 
Sunday. The author preaches for his former congregation in 
Madison, Indiana, travels on a big river steamboat, comes back 
by “ the lightning express,” mentioning a conversation on spirit- 
ualism, and hinting at his idea of * infernal agency ” at the bottom 
of it, (see page 253, where a young lady, in a “ spiritual ”’ circle, 
privately prays Ged to confound the artifices of the Devil, and 
the rappings instantly stop,) and brings up speedily at Bishop 
Doane’s residence in Burlington, N. J 

Delightful are Mr. Caswall’s associations with the house and 
schools and churches of that singularly prudent, self-denying, 
and harmless prelate. That study,%o completely Anglican, with 
its pictures of Archbishop Laud blessing Strafford, and Charles I. 
in his last communion, and “ the Bishop of Exeter smiling upon 
his much afflicted brother of New Jersey,” —that discussion 
about the Sandwich Islands, where twenty-five young men were 
in attendance, all habited in gowns and bands,— and that Fe- 
male College, where ‘the mothers of the future generation” are 
happily and innocently trained, ‘‘ apart from the saddening influ- 
ence of Puritanism and the superstitions of Popery,” are all de- 
scribed con amore. ‘The pecuniary transactions connected with 
that “happy” place are not enlarged upon. Bishop Doane, it 
seems, is to die as *“* poor” as he has lived. 

In Mr. Caswall’s Southern visit, which was brief, three impor- 
tant facts are mentioned ; — that the early Quakerism of Phila- 
delphia, having passed through ‘the century of sore trial” in- 
cident to a ‘* schismatic body,” has developed itself into “* Unita- 
rianism and other forms of misbelief,” and so a demand “ has 
arisen for the Church, and the permanent and unchanging veri- 
ties of the Catholic faith’’; that the Baptist negroes are inclined 
to be Antinomians in their religion; and that the President 
had mentioned the delegation from England as a favorable sign 
of peace between the two nations. 

Another hasty excursion to Canada, where lots of statistics 
about the Church on the St. Lawrence and Nashotah College 
are furnished, —a trip through Vermont, with more “ rapping ” 
experiences, —a visit to the Charlestown Navy Yard, where the 
principal object of interest is ‘* the large gilded cross,” hopefully 
placed over the altar of the chapel, “as in Bishop Southgate’s 
church in Boston,’ — a visit to Lawrence and Lowell, which 
enlightens us upon the defective and ‘“ irreligious” character 
of the Massachusetts school system, the salary of one hundred 
dollars paid annually to clergymen on the School Committee (!), 
and Dr. Edson’s advice to the English to hold to their own pa- 
rochial schools instead of adopting our system, — and, finally, 
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the departure on the 7th of December in the Canada, and the 
passage home, which, ** though in the winter, was saved by the 
mercy of Providence from being unpleasant,” — complete the 
journal of this remarkable missionary voyage. 

In the concluding chapter, Mr. Caswall offers some views of 
the probable future of the American Church, its immediate 
wants, and the relation of the Church to the sects. There are 
cheering signs, certainly. ‘The American priests are learning to 
dress correctly, the churches are constructed “ on strict ecclesio- 
logical principles,” with ‘ altars, credence tables, lectures, and 
sedilia,” there are thirty bishops where there were nine when 
Mr. Caswall was here before ; and that seventeen bishops went 
down to the wharf to see Bishop Spencer off, is “ no slight evi- 
dence that in our Reformed Church there exists a rich vein of 
Catholic feeling, which may be advantageously worked hereafter.” 
The American churchmen talk too much, however, and will be 
obliged, above all things, to restore the Athanasian Creed to their 
Prayer-Book. Their men are “ undevout.” The Lord’s table 
is left to be ‘‘ disproportionately attended by females and the 
aged.””’ Yet Mr. Caswall prophesies great things of the Re- 
formed Church in America, and the closing paragraph of his 
chapter is as enthusiastic as the vision of Bishop Berkeley. 

The Appendix gathers up a number of interesting Church doc- 
uments, among the rest a letter from Charles James London (alias 
Bishop Bloomfield) to the Bishop of Connecticut, in which he 
requests any missionary bishop, any ‘* Right Reverend brother,” 
on his way to his diocese, in Oregon or California, to perform for 
him, C. J. London, episcopal functions at Pitcairn’s Island * for 
the benefit of the poor islanders”! We trust that the American 
Church will be grateful for the condescension of his lordship, 
and will send a special suffragan to relieve the sufferings of those 
who are ready to perish for lack of the lawn sleeves and 
anointed hands of a canonical bishop. 









Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus. By Wit- 
LiAM Smytu, A.M., Professor of Mathematics in Bowdoin 
College. Portland: Sanborn & Carter. 1854. 


Tuis is an important addition to the means of elementary in- 
struction in the department of the higher mathematics. Profes- 
sor Smyth has rendered good service before to the cause of 
education, in the treatises which he has prepared and published 
on Algebra, Trigonometry, with its applications to su:veying, 
engineering, and navigation, and also on Analytical Geometry, 
of which an improved edition is now in press. But this upon 
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the Calculus possesses peculiar merits, and entitles him to the 
thanks of both teachers and learners. One of its chief recom- 
mendations is its great clearness and simplicity, and the interest 
which it serves to awaken in the mind of the student. The whole 
subject, without any excess of statement or illustration, is brought 
within the comprehension of persons of ordinary mathematical 
powers, provided they have bestowed the requisite attention upon 
the preliminary branches. The plan which he proposed to him- 
self appears to have been this: to proceed, without any long 
strides or missing steps, from the more easy to the more difficult ; 
to render everything plain as he advanced ; and to introduce no 
new principle, until the need of it is felt by the pupil, from his 
inability to make any further progress without it. 

Of the three different methods of Leibnitz, Newton, and La- 
grange, The Method aw Infinitesimals, The Method of Limits, 
and that of Derived Functions, he makes use of the former, as, 
upon the whole, the best suited to his purpose ; and he succeeds 
in explaining it in such a way as to relieve it of the objections 
which have sometimes been urged against it. ‘The ghosts of 
departed quantities,” as Bishop Berkeley termed the vanishing 
increments, are shown to have existed to some purpose ; and 
their power of becoming “ ghosts” to have been essential to 
the purposes of their existence. The usual course of mathe- 
matical authors, in making two distinct parts of the calculus, 
leaving one wholly untouched until the other has been complet- 
ed, is not followed in this work ; but both parts are explained in 
connection, in such a manner as to afford an accurate concep- 
tion of the whole. Having first exhibited the process of finding 
the differentials of quantities, and illustrated their use by ex- 
amples relating to “the problem of tangents,” he takes up, 
at once, the reverse process of integration, and explains the 
manner of returning from the differential to the original func- 
tion. The next step is to show that some problems are to be 
solved by the former method alone, some by the latter alone, 
while others require both. In this manner he proceeds to apply 
the prinoiples of the calculus to the problem of maxima and 
minima, the theory of curves, the rectification of curve lines, the 
quadrature of curves and curve surfaces, the cubature of solids, 
transcendental curves, mechanics gravitation, hydrodynamics, 
attraction of spheres, motion of the celestial bodies, and the law 
of force. - 

The following brief quotation will show in what manner he 
contrives to render the subject interesting : — 


‘¢Galileo suspected the area of the cycloid to be three times that of 
the generating circle. This he sought to verify by a method purely 
mechanical. Failing to accomplish the object, he gave up the problem 
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as hopeless. About the year 1630, Mersenne suggested the problem to 
Roberval, one of the most distinguished geometers of the day, who 
failed to solve it. After a period of six years devoted to the study of 
the ancient geometry, the attention of Roberval was again directed to 
the problem, when he succeeded in effecting a solution. Let us now 
apply the calculus to it.”’ 


Ten or a dozen lines comprise the whole operation. 
The book is commended to the notice of teachers and those 
who are engaged in mathematical studies or pursuits. 


The Lands of the Saracen; or Pictures of Palestine, Asia 
Minor, Sicily, and Spain. By Bayarpv Taytor. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 451. 


Tris is the second of a trio of volumes by a most earnest, 
cheerful, and undaunted traveller, — the first of which we have 
already noticed, upon Central America, — the remaining volume 
upon India not being yet prepared. Passing over more familiar 
ground than the African trip, steeped more sensibly in the indo- 
lence of that effeminate climate, committing some occasional in- 
accuracies, our famous pedestrian has yet* given us a moving 
panorama, which is certain to be popular and instructive. A 
few things in it are to be regretted. The chapter upon Hasheesh 
had better not have been written. If from any vain curios- 
ity an otherwise excellent man thrusts his head into the lion’s 
mouth, if a generally temperate person steeps himself in an in- 
toxication which lasts for several days, simply to call it Oriental 
is no excuse, still less is it an apology for racking his imagination 
in making the sensuality so dreamful that others may imitate it 
to their cost. For scientific ends, a man may be justified in run- 
ning a certain hazard which no longing for new sensations can 
possibly excuse ; the experiments of Hahneman, though some- 
times dangerous, were as honorable to his self-sacrifice as those 
of De Quincey were degrading to himself and noxious to society. 

Neither can we quite echo Mr. Taylor’s eulogy of tobacco, 
the very fact that it is so admirably made being just so much 
against him ; the constancy and universality of smoking making 
one of the most hopeless features of Moslem life. To sweep 
away the Harem would not more effectually reform the people 
than to banish the tchibouque; the indolence which prevents 
any Turkish reform, any Ottoman perpetuity, being quite as 
much sustained by the dreamy pipe as by the patriarchal pleth- 
ora of wives. 

But we must not be unjust to the charms of Mr. Taylor’s 
* Pictures,” the romance of his character, the buoyancy of his 
spirit, the freshness of his fancy, the perfection of his Arabic 
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sympathy, which make the attractions of this volume, and are 
wonderfully engaging in his Oriental Poems. Nor is it all upon 
hackneyed themes. The journey from Damascus north and west 
to Constantinople carried him over a region little visited, because 
of the danger, expense, dreariness, and monotony. If the trav- 
‘ eller found but little on his perilous, uncomfortable, exhausting 
way through Asia Minor, it is a comfort to know that little is to 
be found ; — that one has to take refuge from the prison-like 
desert in the glowing skies, from the wretchedness of the village 
in the majesty of the mountains, the wild sweep of the stream, 
the tropical exuberance of foliage. 


For one passage we desire to thank Mr. Taylor. It is in the 
chapter upon “ The City of Christ.” 


‘* T must frankly confess, in wandering through this city, revered alike 
by Christians, Jews,.and Turks as one of the holiest in the world, I 
have been reminded of Christ the man, rather than of Christ the God. 
In the glory which overhangs Palestine afar off, we imagine emotions 
which never come when we tread the soil and walk over the hallowed 
sites. As I toiled up the Mount of Olives, in the very footsteps of 
Christ, panting with the heat and the difficult ascent, I found it utterly 
impossible to conceive that the Deity in human form had walked there 
before me. And even at night, as I walked on the terraced roof, while 
‘the balmy moon of bléssed Israel’ restores the Jerusalem of olden 
days to my imagination, the Saviour who thus haunts my thoughts is 
the man Jesus in those moments of trial when he felt the weakness of 
our common humanity; in that agony of struggle in the Garden of 
Gethsemane ; in that still more bitter cry of human doubt and human ap- 
peal from the cross, ‘* My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? ”’ 
It would be well for many Christian sects did they keep more con- 
stantly before their eyes the sublime humanity of Christ. How much 
bitter intolerance and persecution might be spared the world, if, instead 
of simply adoring him as a Divine Mediator, they would strive to walk 
the ways he trod upon earth! ’? — p. 85. 





The Oriental, or Tung-Ngai Saw-Luk. Vol. I. No. I. 


Ir is an interesting proof of the increase of the Chinese ele- 
ment in the population of California, that it has been found ne- 
cessary to issue there a tri-weekly newspaper in that tongue, of 
which the first number is before us. It is of respectable size, 
and, so far as we can judge from the English translation, given 
on the inside of the paper, able and spirited in its articles. Its 
objects are to diffuse information in regard to the Chinese in 
America, — to furnish intelligence from China and the Eastern 
countries, — to illustrate the Scriptures by a comparison of their 
archeology with the Oriental manners and customs,— and to 
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furnish an advertising medium for the extensive Chinese trade. 
The American editor is Rev. William Spear, the Chinese editor 
Mr. Lee Kan, a pupil of the American mission at Hong-Kong. 
Once in a week an English translation will appear. Such a 
journal, if it answers to its opening promise, will be one of the 
most useful, as it is certainly the most curious, of newspaper en- 
terprises in this land of novelties. We shall look next for the 
“‘ Japan Advertiser ” and the ** Kamschatka Courier’ ; and even 
the lunar rainbow may by and by turn out to be not so mucha 
physical phenomena as the title of a chaste gazette, at four dol- 
lars per annum, with twenty thousand subscribers, after the moon 
is fairly ** annexed.” 





An Address delivered in Petersham, Massachusetts, July 4th, 
1854, in Commemoration of the One Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Incorporation of that Town. By Epmunp B. Wi.t- 
son. With an Appendix. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
8vo. pp. 133. 


Year by year these local anniversary addresses are multiplied. 
Many of them are hard to read, and must have been still harder 
to hear; some are doubtless interesting to those immediately 
concerned, but lack fascination for a general reader; while a 
few, in their style, their method, and their judgment in selection 
of facts, have all the attraction of substantial history. To this 
last class Mr. Willson’s Address belongs. It is simple, chaste, 
and graceful in its diction ; full, but not redundant in its mate- 
rials ; as enthusiastic as it ought to be for such an occasion, and 
from a son of the town. Petersham has never been a large 
place, nor relatively a place of great importance. Mr. Willson 
does not claim that the destinies of the nation were fixed in Pe- 
tersham town-meetings, or that the lawyers, doctors, and minis- 
ters there all stood at the head of their several professions. But 
what they were and what they did he does not omit to tell, and 
no descendant may claim that his ancestors have been by the 
orator unjustly treated. With prudent, but rather provoking dis- 
cretion, he has refrained from sketching some characters which 
gave him ample chance for humorous description. The few 
pleasant touches of fun which break out occasionally from the 
narrative make us regret that its writer has resisted so well his 
temptation to repeat some traditions, which have not lost their 
richness, though they have been often told. The race of Fos- 
ters figures largely in the story of clerical eccentricities, and the 


* Rev. Festus Foster’? of Petersham is eminent of the race in 
that kind. 
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The modest doubt in the Preface about the ‘ permanent 
value ” of this Address will not be shared by its readers. It will 
probably be considered by the citizens of Petersham as the most 
excellent document which has ever originated from their town, 
excepting, perhaps, the famous Revolutionary manifesto of 1773, 
in drawing which they were assisted by Josiah Quincy, Jr. The 
Address gives that document in full, and argues from it the spirit 
of the people in ‘the times that tried men’s souls.”” In the Ap- 
pendix, some curious facts are stated concerning the early pro- 
prietors, the college graduates of the town, the Revolutionary 
soldiers, and the name of Petersham,— and a ground plan of 
the old first meeting-house is given, with the position of the pews 
around the walls, the names of their occupants, and the style of 
arranging the benches in the body of the house. Was it an un- 
designed coincidence that assimilated the form of ancient Puri- 
tan churches to the form of the Greek Basilicas of the third 
century? ‘The ground plan of the Petersham meeting-house 


might pass very well for a plan of churches now existing in 
Trieste and Smyrna. 





The History and Poetry of Finger-Rings. By Cuar.es 
Epwarps, Counsellor at Law. New York. 1855. 12mo. 
pp. 239. 


Some of the notices of this book have expressed surprise that 
so much could be made out of its subject. For our own part, if 
we allowed ourselves to wonder, it would rather be that there 
was made of itno more. The subject is an endless one. Like 
the ring which it describes, it perpetually runs upon itself, and 
at every point begins anew. The finger-ring is a very circle of 
human fortunes and fancies. It is connected with the earliest of 
the world’s narratives, and yet is as novel and bright as ever to 
the young heart that opened but yesterday to sentiment and 
emotion. It clasps about the wildest dreams of romance, and 
makes solid the soberest relations of every-day life. It is a rep- 
resentative thing as strictly as any object that can be named, and 
its representations have the widest possible significance. It is a 
sign of rank, an ornament of beauty, a pledge of truth, a token 
of affection. What little volume of two or three hundred pages 
can exhaust its meaning, or tell its whole story of shifting fates, 
— passion, and sorrow, and joy, and love ? 

We thank the writer, however, for the contribution which he 
has here made to a theme that offers and exacts so much. He 
has made an agreeable book. It takes a broad range, gathers up 
its materials from many times and lands, and is stocked with a 
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great variety of pleasant information. Its method of treatment 
is a happy one. After an introductory chapter, devoted chiefly 
to the antiquities of his subject, the author describes, in the four 
chapters that follow, rings that denote authority, rings of charm 
and magic, rings connected with historical characters and events, 
and rings of affection. Under each of these heads he has some- 
thing good to say. His style is for the most part sprightly and 
easy. It might have had a more careful handling in some _places 
without being the worse for it ; and we could almost wish that it 
had been a shade less ambitious in the digression about the Pyra- 
mids. But in the main it deserves praise. There is a heartiness 
about it that can hardly fail to make it genial to its readers. 
Some inaccuracies appear in the printing, which ought not to 
disparage so creditable a work in its next edition. ‘* Clemente 
Alexandrino speaks,” for example ; and “ Ghirlandais” for 
Ghirlandaio ; and “ Dumferline”’ for Dunfermline. In copying 
the Latin epigram of four lines, by George Buchanan, on the 
ring sent by Mary of Scotland to Queen Elizabeth, a whole 
word, ‘ fruitur,” is omitted in the first line ; and ** image” falsely 
stands for “‘ mage” in the last. Another instance is even still 
moré unfortunate. In an account of a thumb-ring on page 
ninety-two, we read: “Its motto was in quaint Latin, Cauda 
piera meleor cera.” The real inscription was : — 


“ Candu plera 
Meleor cera ”’ ; 


which needs to be made clearer by writing it somewhat thus : 


- 


Quand Dieu plairra, 
Melior serra; 
and it is not Latin at all, but the old Norman French. 
The book is published in Redfield’s very best manner, and the 
numerous illustrations are handsomely executed. 





Photographic Views of Egypt, Past and Present. By Josrru 
P. ‘THompson. Boston: John P. Jewett. 1854. 12mo. 
pp. 398. 


Ir may seem hardly necessary that a work bearing this title 
should be- recommended to the reading public. Egypt has 
attracted the earliest and the latest of known travellers, and ad- 
vances the greatest variety of claims upon human interest. The 
profound classic scholar, and they whose only lore is drawn 
from the well-conned Bible; the ethnologist, and the student of 
that modern science, physical geography; the Orientalist, and 
the butterfly traveller who seeks only the excitement of novelty: 
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the antiquarian, above all, and he whose ingenuity loves to deal 
with an enormous puzzle, —each and all turn to Egypt with an 
insatiable curiosity. The darkness of her chronology and the 
brightness of her skies both have their lovers; and books of 
Egyptian travels, whether solid or superficial, are sure to find 
readers. But the work before us seems to have more than ordi- 
nary claims to be taken up for a careful perusal. 

The author, Dr. Thompson, of the Tabernacle Church in New 
York, is a man prepared by education for a voyage up the Nile, 
and looks understandingly upon all that he sees. He is a relig- 
ious man, and of a liberal spirit. He has no ordinary powers of 
description ; and therefore, although we may have read travels 
in Egypt till the very creak of the sakia is in our ears when we 
think of the Nile, there is a freshness in his style that revives 
the emotions with which we yielded ourselves to the fascination 
of Miss Martineau’s pages,-in her better days. 

Dr. Thompson is particularly interested in the chronology of 
Egypt, and the agreement of its monumental dates with those 
of the Bible. He vindicates the established antiquity of the Old 
Testament, from Gibbon’s disingenuous use of Warburton’s 
frank preference of the Samaritan authority. He admits that 
the chronology is not settled with precision, and that, “as it 
stands in the common text, it harmonizes neither with itself nor 
with the numerical epochs of the Old Testament which are given 
in the New Testament.” He candidly shows the discrepancies 
between the Book of Kings and the Book of Judges, and also 
between Exodus and the Acts. But he also shows that these all 
belong to the time prior to Solomon, and maintains that, as Paul 
evidently used the authority of the Septuagint, — a version of the 
Old Testament made three hundred years before the date of the 
New, the work of men who added the culture of the Greek to the 
faith of the Jew, and who, “as Alexandrian scholars, would 
avail themselves of all the collateral light from the books, the 
traditions, and the monuments of Egypt,”— we have the same 
reason that the Apostles had for preferring the Samaritan calcu- 
lation, and we thus possess a harmonious and consistent chronol- 
ogy. Dr. Thompson does not pretend that this vexed question 
is disposed of; but he has done something, even in the brief 
space that could be given to the subject in this volume, to entitle 
him to the confidence and gratitude of the believer. 

Other points to which he directs our attention are worth con- 
sidering, as the opinions of a man of sense and experience. He 
assigns good reasons for believing that they who can accomplish 
a voyage up the Nile in search of relief from pulmonary and 
kindred complaints, may there best find what they seek. 

And on yet another subject he mentions facts, that, if not 
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wholly new, afford material for serious consideration, taken in 
connection with affairs in our own country. The spirit of pros- 
elytism has long been extinct in the Mahometan faith ; the relig- 
ion of the Moslem is slowly dying. It has been the fashion to 
say so of the Church of Rome; but there the spirit of prose- 
lytism seems unextinguishable, and the self-confidence of Prot- 
estantism is receiving unexpected and wholesome rebukes from 
an indomitable and crafty antagonist, leaping up refreshed from 
slumber or seeming lethargy. Not alone in the heart of the 
New World, all throbbing with untamed energies, but in the de- 
caying vitals of old Egypt herself, is the Romanist influence at 
work. ‘The priest of that faith despises no place, no people, no 
means ; goes everywhere, uses everybody, with universal sway 
ever glittering before him as an attainable prize. We sympa- 
thize with the spirit which led Dr. Thompson to examine Egypt 
as missionary ground, and would prevent the day when another 
religion of kindred pomp, show, and superstition shall sweep 
along the sites of those gigantic temples of ancient idolatry. 





Poems. By Witttam Cutten Bryant. Collected and arranged 
by the Author. In two volumes. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 296, 286. 


Mr. Bryant has written comparatively little. Yet he has won 
for himself a permanent place and a high rank among Ameri- 
can poets. There is that in the peculiar cast of his genius 
which addresses itself to every thoughtful student of nature, and 
indeed to every person of calm and reflective habits of mind. 
Asa meditative poet, he must undoubtedly take precedence of 
our other poets, and. as a delineator of the various phases of na- 
ture around us, his merit is scarcely less striking. ‘Though often 
speaking in ‘* mournful numbers,” his poetry is singularly healthy 
in its tone, and is characterized by a vigor and condensation of 
thought and a polish of style which alike conspire to give him 
his present popularity, and to assure his future rank as a poet. 
His mind is essentially didactic, and his best pieces are those in 
which he interprets the lessons of nature and providence, in lan- 
guage, it must be admitted, often somewhat cold and austere, but 
never commonplace or trivial. Such poems as The Ages, Green 
River, To a Waterfowl, and Thanatopsis, are among the treas- 
ures of our poetical literature. To dramatic power Mr. Bryant’s 
poetry makes no pretension. Nor has he often or very success- 
fully cultivated lyrical compositién. His hymns, it is true, are 
unsurpassed in all the characteristics which belong to that diffi- 
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cult species of verse. Some of his songs and of his translations 
from the Spanish are also graceful productions. But still it is in 
the highest forms of didactic poetry that his excellence is most 
marked. His versification is almost invariably polished and 
graceful ; and his poems give evidence of repeated and careful 
revision. To this circumstance, as we have suggested, in con- 
nection with their pure and elevated tone, much of their popu- 
larity may doubtless be attributed. 

The beautiful edition of his poems now before us is a new and 
gratifying proof of his popularity. In addition to the pieces 
comprised in the previous editions, it contains a few poems which 
are now first printed in acollected form ; and the whole has been 
carefully revised. The typographical execution is highly cred- 
itable to the publishers, and the volumes are among the most 
beautiful that have been recently issued. 





Diary of Turkish and Greek Waters. By the Right Hon. the 
Eart oF Caruiste. Fourth Edition. London: Longman, 
Brown, Green, & Longmans. 1854. 12mo. pp. 353. 


Tue Earl of Carlisle has become so favorably known to our 
public by his excellent spirit when among us and his consistent 
friendliness after his return to England, that we are assured that 
the disclosures made in this unstudied narrative will be carefully 
heeded as soon as they become understood. His ‘“* Diary” con- 
tains nearly a year of Oriental travel, most of it in circumstan- 
ces calculated to prejudice him against the Greeks, and in favor 
of the Turks: he was passing, that is to say, from one British 
official to another, from the Admiral’s ship to the Ambassador’s 
palace, from the anchorage at Besika Bay to the scene of civil war 
in Greece: and, without its being stated anywhere in so many 
words, his conclusion appears to be that Turkish Mohammedanism 
is nearly exhausted, and ought to be suffered to fall into its 

last sleep, while Greek Christianity, under some other auspices 
- than Russian despotism or Bavarian stupidity, is the best promise 
of the Oriental future. We wish to lay before the American 
public, more alive now than ever before to the ‘* Eastern Ques- 
tion,’ some emphatic and yet unexaggerated statements from an 


honest and accurate work which may fail of republishment here. 
First, of the Turk : — 


‘*¢ November 16, 1853. — I am now for a season leaving the Turkish 
waters. Iam tempted to throw back a momentary glance on the re- 
markable empire which they bathe, at this portentous moment of its for- 
tunes. Even independently of the direct alliance which now unites it 
with our own country and with the civilization of Europe, we must 
necessarily admire the high and even heroic spirit with which the Turk- 
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ish rulers and people have now thrown themselves upon the issue with 
that enormous power, which, reckoned sufficiently colossal by the rest of 
Europe, must have tenfold threatening proportions for them. Moreover, 
in this fearful struggle which they have thus not shrunk from encoun- 
tering, it is impossible not to admit that the justice of the cause is wholly 
on their side At the same time, while our sympathy, our admi- 
ration, and our conscience are thus co-enlisted on the side of Turkey, 
I think that no calm observer should be misled either respecting her pres- 
ent condition. or her probable prospects. Among the lower orders of the 
people there is considerable simplicity and loyalty of character, and a 
fair disposition to be obliging and friendly. Among those who emerge 
from the mass, the exceptions from thorough-paced corruption are most 
rare ; and, in the whole routine of official life, under undeviating good 
breeding, a spirit of servility, detraction, and vindictiveness appears 
constantly at work. The bulk of the people is incredibly uninformed 
and ignorant. Iam told that now they fully believe that the French 
and English fleets have come in the pay of the Sultan, and when the 
Austrian mission of Count Leiningen arrived in the early part of this 
year, they were persuaded it was to obtain the permission of the Sultan 
for the young Emperor to wear his crown! 

‘* Perhaps the most fatal, if not the most faulty, bar to national progress, 
is the incurable indolence which pervades every class alike, from the 
Pasha ‘puffing his perfumed narghilé in his latticed kiosk on the Bos- 
phorus, to the man in the ragged turban, who sits cross-legged with his 
unadorned tchibouque in front of a mouldy coffee-shop in the meanest 
village. 

‘‘ On the continent, in the islands, it is the Greek peasant who works 
and thrives; the Turk reclines, smokes his pipe, and decays. The 
Greek village increases its population and teems with children; in the 
Turkish village you find roofless walls and crumbling mosques. When 
you leave the partial splendors of the capital and the great state estab- 
lishments, what is it you find over the broad surface of a land which na- 
ture and climate have favored beyond ali others! — deserted villages, 
uncultivated plains, banditti-haunted mountains, torpid laws, a corrupt 
administration, a disappearing people!” — pp. 180-184. 


And now, after this reluctant verdict, extorted not only by our 
author’s whole experience of Turkish life under one of its most 
favorable exhibitions, but drawn from the familiar intercourse of 
men like Sir Stratford Canning, who have made Turkey their 
home, who understand the language better than a native, and are 
more respected by the people than the ephemeral dfficials of their 
own emperor, let us turn to the other side of the picture, and 
survey the Greek government in its shamelessness and the Greek 
nation in their baffled but not extinguished promise. The Earl 
will be found in this presentation to be as well informed and ac- 


curate as he is impartial and generous. It is under the date of 
December 6. 


‘¢ T have barely adverted to the politics of Modern Greece. I may, how- 
ever, sum up from all that I have seen or read or heard among persons of 
different nations, stations, and principles, that the present government 
of Greece seems to be about the most inefficient, corrupt, and, above all, 
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contemptible, with which a nation was ever cursed. The Constitution 
is so worked as to be constantly and flagrantly evaded or violated; the 
liberty of election is shamefully infringed ; and where no overt bribery or 
intimidation is employed, the absence of the voters who regard the 
whole process as a mockery is compensated by the electoral boxes being 
filled with voting papers by the gens d’armerie, — aheight of impudence 
to which we have not yet soared. Persons, the most discredited by 
their characters and antecedents, are forced on the reluctant constituen- 
cies; and are occasionally advanced to places of high trust. ‘The ab- 
sence of legislative checks is not atoned for by the vigor of the executive 
in promoting public improvements. Agriculture stagnates; manufac- 
tures do not exist ; the communications, except in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the capital, are deplorable; the provinces — and here I can 
hardly except the neighborhood of the capital—teem with robbers. 
The navy, for which the aptitude of the people is remarkable, consists 
of one vessel ; the public debt is not paid; an offer by a respectable com- 
pany to institute a steam navigation was declined at the very period of 
my visit. Bitter, indeed, is the disappointment of those who formed 
bright auguries for the future career of regenerate Greece, and made 
generous sacrifices in her once honored cause. Yet the feeling, so nat- 
ural to them, should stop far short of despair. When it is remembered 
that about twenty-three years ago the only building at the Pireus was 
asmall convent, and that at the same time there was not a single entire 
roof in Athens; and that we now find at the harbor noble wharves and 
substantial streets, and at the base of the Acropolis, not indeed a re- 
newal of its elder glories, but what would be thought anywhere a fresh 
and comely city ; —it would be impossible to deny either the possibil- 
ity or presence of progress: it is of deeper importance that, as I believe, 
there undoubtedly are solid materials for advance and improvement 
among the bulk of the Greeks themselves ; their high intelligence no 
detractor could think of denying ; they seem capable of patient and per- 
severing energy, the zeal for education pierces to the very lowest ranks ; 
many instances are known of young men and women coming to Athens 
and engaging in service for no other wages than the opportunity to at- 
tend some place of instruction; and, when an exception is made of the 
classes most exposed to contact with the abuses of government, and the 
frivolities of a society hurriedly forced into a premature refinement, 
there is much of homely simplicity, cheerful temperance, and hearty 
good-will amidst the main body of the country population. The most 
essential element in thus forecasting the destinies of a people is their 
religion ; it is notorious that the religion ofthe modern Greek is encum- 
bered with very much both of ignorance and superstition. I believe that, 
in a fair comparison of the Greek Church with her Latin sister, she must 
be acknowledged to lag behind her, in the activity and zeal which con- 
stitute the missionary character of a church, and in the spirit of associa- 
tion for purposes of benevolence ; but she possesses a superiority in two 
points full of value and pregnant with promise ; she has more tolerance 
towards other religious communities, and she encourages the perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures.’’ — pp. 208-211. 


Take now the fact noticed by the Diarist near Therapia, “ the 
disappearance of the Turkish inhabitants,” his companion giv- 
ing them forty years without war or violence to vanish out of the 
land, —‘“*in connection with the facility of improvement which 
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in a score of years would purge the Greek character of those 
vices nourished by ages of servitude, and we see that a decent 
Christian government may yet recover that most abused quarter 
of the world, and make it again the joy of the whole earth.” 


Physical and Analytic Mechanics. By Bensamin Petnce, Per- 
kins Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Harvard 
University, and Consulting Astronomer to the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. Developed in Four Sys- 
tems of Analytic Mechanics, Celestial Mechanics, Potential 
Physics, and Analytic Morphology. Boston: Little, Brown, 

& Co. 1855. 





Two hundred pages of this splendid work have been printed, 
and a few copies bound, for the use of students in Harvard Col- 
lege. The entire work will consist of four volumes quarto, 500 
pages in each volume, and will occupy about ten years in print- 
ing. The first volume is upon Analytical Mechanics, the sec- 
ond upon Celestial Mechanics, and these two volumes consist 
chiefly in a beautiful and forcible presentation, with original 
demonstrations, of the results attained by other geometers. In 
the third and fourth volumes the matter is more entirely and 
strictly original; Potential Physics and Analytic Morphology. 
The whole will form by far the best contribution to the exact 
sciences ever made on this side the Atlantic, and will be printed 
and bound, if we may judge from these anticipatory volumes, in 
a style that will do honor to the liberality and good taste of the 

‘ publishers. We say liberality, as the abstruse nature of the 
studies renders it impossible that there should ever be a remu- 

nerative sale of so costly a work. 


























The Problem Solved ; or, Sin not of God. By Mites P. Squier, 
D.D., Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Beloit 
College. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1855. 16mo. pp. 255. 













Tue Problem Solved! Not exactly, Dr. Squier! You have. 
not even stated it fairly and fully; much less have you met it 
boldly ; least of all have you cleared its difficulties and set it in 
the light of intelligible and approved reason. The problem is, 
How shall we show it to be consistent with the principles of rec- 
titude and honor in the Divine government, that this earth should 
be inhabited by a race of beings who are born with the inherit- 
ance of a ruined nature, the exercise and development of which 
must be sinful, while they are held to an accountability for holi- 
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ness, the penalty of failure being eternal misery? A man who 
publishes a book, the title of which affirms that this problem is 
solved, makes a boast of a far more serious character than would 
one who should profess to have squared the circle ; and he would 
be sure of a host of anxious readers, if the claim which he sets 
up had not been so often advanced only to be followed by disap- 
pointment to those who gave ita hearing. The simple truth is, 
that the only way in which that problem can be solved is in re- 
fusing to allow that there is any such problem, that is, by deny- 
ing some one of the terms which are put together to constitute it. 
If the problem were indeed one proposed to us by God, then the 
proper way of dealing with it would be to say that it was not in- 
tended for our solution. This is the substitute for an explanation 
of it which is adopted by the divines of the Princeton school, 
whose theory that the problem is to be accepted by a “blind, 
sightless faith,” as the only “‘ safeguard and protection of piety,” 
is indignantly repudiated by our author. 

This book is one of the many volumes or essays called out by 
Dr. Beecher’s “ Conflict of Ages.” That remarkable produc- 
tion, though it is working its effects more slowly and quietly than 
might have been expected, is fraught with an untold amount of 
influence over the formation of opinion among the rising classes 
of theologians in the Calvinistic ranks. It has not yet received 
a thorough and candid treatment from any one of the author’s 
own brotherhood. The Bibliotheca Sacra and The New-Eng- 
lander, the two ablest periodicals of the denomination, have both 
dodged the volume, and month after month we have been disap- 
pointed in our expectations of seeing Dr. Beecher’s book taken 
hold of by a master’s hand. Dr. Squier does not lack courage 
or confidence. Neither is he wanting in talent. His essay 
is written with considerable ability, and though the punctuation 
of some of his sentences confuses the reader as to their sense, 
there is occasionally a logical terseness, a power of expressing 
fresh statements, and a clearness of insight into some established 
errors, which give promise of satisfaction, not however fulfilled. 
He aims to withstand every phase and shaping of the theory that 
sin is of God, or was designed mediately by him for any ulti- 
mate moral end, and he repudiates, as we have said, the evasive 
plea that there is an insoluble mystery about sin which warns us 
off from any attempt to explain its darkest secret. He therefore 
denies that God is the only cause, he extends an independent 
power of creation or causation to lower intelligences, ascribes sin 
to the free exercise of the intelligence intrusted to man by God, 
and affirms that God has no relation to sin, save a relation of re- 
sistance and redemption. But if the intelligence which God in- 
trusts to us is already tainted and vitiated by an inherited bias to- 
wards evil, then God gives us impaired and corrupted faculties, 
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so that the same old problem stands at the end of the book which 
stood at the beginning of it. Dr. Squier says, “ Moral evil, both 
asa method and a fact, is fully accounted for in finite cause. Sin 
is possible only in the finite, and through apostasy there.” But 
must this apostasy take place as the result of the independent ex- 
ercise of an unvitiated intelligence in each individual sharer of 
it? or is it an inherited perversion descending from the first man 
to all his posterity? The issue opened by these two questions is 
most unaccountably passed over by our author. Again, he says, 
* Finite intelligences are of course dependent on God for their 
being and constituent attributes, but possessing these, they have 
a nature, — an intelligent, moral nature [a ruined one ?], —and 
that nature is, to use the materials of thought and feeling, —to 
give rise to their own voluntary states, —to originate their own 
acts,and be themselves the authors of their own conduct and 
character.” But if our intelligence is derivative from God, ought 
it to pass to us through the corruptive channel of the Devil ? 
Try again, Dr. Squier, or, if you yield the floor, let the next 
one try, 
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Tue library of the late Dr. Gieseler, the eminent Church historian, is 
now offered for sale. Itis not, indeed, so large as might at first have been 
expected. Yet the position of the Professor, as librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, made it unnecessary for him to purchase extensive 
works, such as the writings of the Fathers and the Schoolmen; and 
other circumstances also doubtless prevented his spending more money 
for books, as he enjoyed in full measure the felicity spoken of by the 
Psalmist (Ps. cxxvii. 4, 5), lacking but ten to rival the celebrated Count 
Abensberg, who, during Henry the Second’s progress through Ger- 
many, while other courtiers brought their treasures to the King, pre- 
sented his thirty-two children to his sovereign, as the most valuable 
offering he had to bestow. Nevertheless, the collection numbers from 
three to four thousand volumes, it contains valuable books in the depart- 
ments of Church History, Biography, the History of Doctrines, Dog- 
matics, &c.,-and the deficiency of the older works in theology is supplied 
by those of the very latest times. As the libraries of Neander and 
Thilo are now in our country, it is to be hoped that this of their abler 
contemporary will follow them. The price asked for the collection is 
1250 thalers (not quite $ 1000), which cannot be thought dear, inasmuch 
as 1000 thalers have been already offered by an antiquarian bookseller 
in Leipzig. A catalogue of the library may be obtained from Henry 
Linnekogel, at the ‘‘ Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses ’’ in Halle on the 
Saale, who can be confidently recommended as agent for the purchase 
and transportation of the same. 





